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Socrates, a Dramatic Poem. By Amyas Bufhe, Ef; 4. M. and 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 4to. Pr. 3s. Dodfley. 


HIS dramatic poem is, properly fpeaking, a tranflation, 
and, in moft parts, a literal one, of P/ato’s dialogues into 
blank verfe. From thefe valuable remains of antiquity Mr. 
Bufhe has fele&ted all the remarkable circumftances attending 
the death of Socrates, digelted the whole into five regular aéts, 
according to the rules of modern tragedy, and adopted the 
chorus of the antient drama, with a view, as he informs us in the 
advertifement prefixed, ‘ to introduce the knowledge of this 
« wonderful man, and his fyftem, to thofe whofe want of lei- 
‘ fure, and different purfuits, have prevented them from ftu- 
‘ dying the dead languages.” The poem is dedicated to lord 
Lyttleton, who not only honoured it with his approbation, but 
took the pains to ‘ profcribe feveral inaccuracies, redundancies, 
¢ and other infirmities of the work ;’ a circumftance which will 
naturally prejudice ‘his readers in favour of it, as fo good a 
judge would fcarce have beftowed both his applaufe and affift- 
ance on a performance that had not fome degree of merit to re- 
commend it. It is indeed onthe whole not ill executed: we 
fhall notwithftanding take the liberty of pointing out fome 
faults and deficiencies, at leaft what appeared’ to us as fuch, 
and leave the author 
If wrong to fmile, if right to kifs the rod. 
Vor. VI. Auguf?t 1758. H The 
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The dramatis perfone are as follow, Socrates, Hermogenes, Chs- 
rus, Arifiodemus, Chorus of etherial fpirits, Prefdent, Fudges, 
Melitus, Officer of court, Crito, Phedo, Cebes, Goaler. The firft 
act contains a fcene between Socrates and Hermogenes, wherein 
the former explains to his friend his notions of natural and mo- 
ral beauty. 

‘ Know, (fays he) beauty is a pure etherial ray 
‘ Of fair celeftial make, that iffues forth 
From the fole fount of light, and luitre fpreads 
Through air and earth and heaven: old ocean feels 
The influence of its beam: when tempefts fly 
They bear it on their wings: the firmament 
Radiant with ftarry orbs, light above light 
In lucid order rais’d, aloud proclaims 
The fair original. 
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‘ But man is rais’d 


High in the fcale of beings, and inform’d 
With intellectual faculties that fhew 

The beauty of the mind, by which he claims 
Relation to his Maker, and partakes 

Of rectitude divine: hence, moral aéts 
Which flow from reafon, and obfequious will, 
Are beautiful and good, becaufe with God 
Similitude they hold, whofe facred will, 
Pure as his effence, never can divert 

From what is right, and is itfelf the law 
Which we call nat’ral, as He, only, rules 
As well the moral as material world.’ 

A little after follows another difcourfe between <Arifodemus 
and Socrates, where the great philofopher delivers his opinion 
concerning the powers and capacities of man, divination, the 
prefence of God in all his works, and other points of the like 
nature. In the following lines the fentiment is juftly and poeti- 
cally expreffed. 
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‘ Do not brutes 


‘ In founds diffimilar their fenfe convey 

‘ When fear, or pain, the beating heart affails, 

« Or when their bofoms with warm pleafure glow ? 
‘ Is not the neighing of a horfe exprefs’d 

¢ In varied found, when in the bloom of life 

‘ Florid and frefh, he wantons o’er the plains, 

¢ Stung with the fervour of a youthful love ? 

‘ Or when from noftrils wide he darts the flame 

c 

‘ 





Of kindling war, and fnuffs the blaze of arms? 
Do not the feather’d kind, of varied plume, 
Vary their ftrain, as rifing paflions {well 
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* The heaving breaft ? other the notes, which hawks 
* Or eagles ufe ; as queft of food, or fight, 

* Direéts the found: when flying near to land 

* The full-gorg’d cormorant forfakes the deep, 

« And fends his fcreams before him to the beach ; 

* Other his tone, than when with level wing 

‘ He fkims the furface of the briny wave. 

« Many of plumy race oft’ change their notes, 

« As temperatures of air or weather change: 

* The tempeft-loving raven, and the crow 

* Intelligent of feafons, brooding clouds 

¢ With hoarfer throat demand, and with fell croak 
‘ The gathering ftorms, and rifing winds foretel.’ 

Between the two dialogues the chorus fings a hymn to beauty 
and virtue. We fhall give our readers the firft part of it. 

¢ Hail facred fource of heav’n and earth! 
¢ From thee fair beauty takes her birth: 

« Whate’er in profpect charms the eye, 

¢ From thee receives its pleafing dye: 

¢ From thee, Apollo gilds the ray 

¢ That ufhers in the new-born day : 

¢ Fromthee, the moon with borrow’d light 
¢ Supplies the filver lamp of night: 

« From thee, fair Iris paints her bow 

¢ Where all thy varied colours glow : 

‘ Form’d by thy hand, does nature fpread 
¢ A flow’ry carpet o’er the mead: 

¢ From thee the face of earth is feen 

« Array’d in chearful robes of green : 

© What bloffoms on the fragrant tree 

* Derives th’ impatient buds from thee : 

* What fparkles in the diamond fhows 

‘ The brighter fount from which it flows: 
« All that can pleafe in earth or air 

‘ Is but of thee a copy fair: 

* Thy beauty fills the world with light, 

* Which without thee, would fink in night.’ 

There is another chorus at the end of the a&t. In act the f- 
cond, Hermogenes gives notice to Socrates of his approaching trial, 
which he receives with the utmoft calmnef$ and tranquility. 
He refigns himfelf to the will of heaven, and cries out 

‘ The Deity, who faw 
How each fine thread in the fair web of life 
Was wrought in nature’s loom, ere yet the heart 
Began to beat, or breathing lungs imbib’d 
Th’ expanfive air; that Deity, by whom 
H 2 I think 
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‘ I think and aé&, knows when the fpring of life 
« Should ceafe to play: and duty bids me pay 
« The debt of nature when he makes the claim. 


He means 
‘ This frame fhould fall, while yet my thinking powers 
« Are ftrong and clear, and the foul fit to mix 
‘ With fpirits void of guilt, that never feel 
‘ The violence of force, but free as light 
‘ Spontaneous move, obfequious to the laws 
« That rule their being.’ 
A meffenger then informs him that the court is fitting, and 
prepared to hear his defence. He goes out after the following 


prayer: 
‘—— O! author of my life! 
‘« Sole felf-exiftent effence, from whofe power 
¢ All things derive their being, and whofe hand 
« Suftains the univerfe! be bounteous ftill 
« To give me what is good! and fhould I fue 
For what I ought not, be it thine to check 
The fond defire, and teach me how to pray 
For what I ought, how beft I may purfue 
What beft becomes the dignity of man 
Made for eternity: and thou fweet voice, 
Offspring of heav’n, that doft purfue my foul 
Through all its turnings, let not fear of death 
Move me to plead, what may be found unfit 
For me to utter, or for God to hear!’ 

A chorus of etherial fpirits enter, and fing a fhort fong, with 
which the aét concludes, 

The third aé& is intirely employed in the celebrated trial of 
Socrates. ‘Thofe who have read the account of it in Plato and 
Xenophon will probably be of an opinion with us, that Mr. 
Bufbe, by a too ftriét adherence to the words of thofe writers, 
has given an air of ftiffnefs to this part of his performance, 
which he might eafily have avoided. ‘The act ends with a fong 
of the chorus on the power of virtue. 

The fourth ac paffes in the prifon where Socrates difcourfes 
with Phedo, Cebes, and other friends, on the body and foul of 
man, and the profpeé of a future ftate. His notion of a pur- 
gatory in the following lines is remarkable : 

‘ They who lead a life, 
« Nor always prone to vice, nor full intent 
‘ On virtue’s charms, muft in a certain place 
* Suffer due pains, proportion’d to their crimes, 
« In meafure juft, ’till being cleans’d of guilt 


Which foil’d their fouls, they meet with a reward 
« That’s 
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* That’s juftly adequate to moral good 

© Performed here.’ 
The aé& ends with a chorus which the author has given the title 
of the Moral Occonomy. 

A& fifth reprefents Socrates in converfation with Crito, who 
advifed him to make his efcape out of prifon, the doors being 
open, and the goaler ready to favour it; a propofal which Se- 
crates rejects as incenfiftent with the dictates of honour and con- 
fcience. The goaler enters to acquaint him that the hour is 
come when he muft take the cup. He drinks the poifon with 


thefe words, 
c 


Be thy bleffed will 





¢ For ever mine! Parent of heaven and earth, 
« And all the breathing forms that live in thee, 
« To thee, I render back what cannot die ! 

*« From thee it came, and does to thee return, 

In hope of kind acceptance from the God 

Who gave it pow’r to think! O may he guard 

The offspring of his goodnefs, rais’d to do 

His will on earth, and crownit with reward.’ 

He talks fome time to his friend, and then expires. ‘The 
poem ends with achorus of etherial fpirits, who fing a kind of 
dirge over the body of Socrates. 

Though the fubje@t of this poem is by no means fit fora 
tragedy, it is very fufceptible of poetical ornament, and might, 
if it had been executed throughout with equal care and fpirit, 
have produced an entertaining and inftructive poem. Mr. 
Bufbe, as appears by the little extracts we have given, feems 
capable of doing juftice to it if he would take the pains: impar- 
tiality notwithftanding obliges us to fay, that he is in many 
parts very dull, languid, and profaical; his expreffions fre- 
quently low and famuiar. We fhall point out a few of the moft 
objectible paflages, and recommend them to our author’s con- 
fideration. Page 22 we meet with thefe lines in the mouth of 
Socrates, 

¢ Can you conceive that gods would plant in man 
An innate notion, that they can difpenfe 
Or pain or pleafure, if in real fact 
They want the power to do fo? or that men 
Should be fo long deceiv’d, without leaft fenfe 
Of the delufion? muft you not confefs 
That realms and cities, which have foremoft ftood 
In the records of fame, for arts polite 
And wifdom’s lore renown’d, have ever held 
The gods in veneration high, and rais’d 
Temples and altars facred to the ufe 
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Of rites divine? and ftill the farther back 


You caft your eye on ages more remote, 
Do not you find that divination reign’d 


With itronger force, and deeper fix’d the fenfe 


Of watchful Providence ?? 


This is extremely flat and infipid. As is likewife the follow 
-ing part of Socrates’s defence : 


: Is it not ftrange 





‘ That other men, by merit rais’d, fhould meet 
With high efteem: and yet that I, fo fam’d 
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For mora! difcipline, the greateft good 


Which heaven can beftow, fhould here be call’d 


In queition for my life? Is it a proof 
That I deny the gods, and introduce 

A new religion alien from the laws 

Of the Athenian ftate, when here I ftand 


rraign’d for virtue’s caufe, which by the gods 


And all wife men was ever facred deem’d 


2? 


‘The dignity of blank verfe is intirely loft when we read 3 
‘—— The votes by thirty-three 
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Are againft Socrates. 

* What than death 
Can better /uit my cafe? to pay a fine 
My foul abhors —— 
Now, Socrates, you fee to avhat an end 
Your fpeech has brought you —— 

* Now | take you right. 
Fup as you pleafe: do with it as you will. 


: Pray what is to be done 
When I have ta’en the draught, for I would cheo/e 





To die as ’'m directed —— 

‘ I prepar’d the a/e 
© Juft of fufficient force to make thy end 
As eafy as I could, 





Mr. Bu/he’s verfes are likewife fometimes too fhort by a foot 
or two, which gives a difagreeable limp to the metre; fuch foy 


initance as the following ; 
‘ Some heav’nly truth, and check’d the ftream. 





‘ Nought adminifter but peace and joy. 


‘ His priftine ftate. For fhame my brethren.’ 
Others are rough and unmufical, as 


¢ Socrates fhall live for ever. I feel. 
‘ Of a people generous in other things. 


‘ Socrates fhould find in earth’s deep center.’ 
Thefe, with a few more inaccuracies, had, we fuppos’d, efcaped 
the notice of Mr. Bu/2’s illuftrious patron. 
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There is merit 
enough 
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enough to make amends for them. The author therefore will 
we hope excufe the freedom, and profit by the feverity of our 
animadverfions. 





Art. Il. 4 Colle&ion of Letters and State Papers, from the ori- 
ginal manu/cripts of Jeveral princes and great perfonages in the two 
laft centuries; with fome curious and Scarce traéts, and pieces of 
antiquity, modern letters, &c. on feveral important fubje&s. In tao 
vols. To which are added Memoirs of the unfortunate prince 
Anthony the Firft of Portugal, and the Oceconomy of High-Life. 
Compiled by L. Howard, D. D. Reéor of St. George’s, South- 
wark, and Chaplain to her Royal Highnefs the Prince/s Dowager 
of Wales. 4rto. Pr.al. 15. 


Y what accident this Collection of Letters has fo long 
efcaped our notice, it is of little importance to acquaint 
the public: perhaps it would have forgiven us, had this book 
been ever numbered among our omiflions. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to compile two quarto volumes of old, ori- 
ginal letters never before publifhed, that fhould be worth any 
reader’s perufal ; and, therefore, Dr. Howard is in fome fort ex- 
cufable for having failed in this particular. Almoit all the 
letters and papers of former ages, that contained matter of cu- 
riofity or information, had already been publifhed; fo that 
little elfe was left him but the gleanings of antiquity. Other 
antiquarians had been at pains to pick out the precious 
ftones, and Dr. Howard found little more than rubble, which, 
however, he has fairly proffered to the public. Not, but that 
he has prefented us with fome few pieces which are curious and 
charaéteriftic. The following order of king Henry VIII. for the 
fupply of lady Lucy’s table, will be apt to turn the ftomachs of 
our modern fine ladies who fipple tea, complain of the va- 
pours, and faint at the fight of a firloin. 
‘HENRY, By the King. . 
‘ We wol and comaunde you to allowe dailly from hensforth, 
« uuto our right dere and wel beloved, the lady Lucye, into her 
‘ chambre, the Dyat faire hearafter enfuyng: 
‘ Furft, Every morning at brekefaft, oon chyne of Beyf, at 
‘ our kechyn, oon chete loffand oon mannchet at our panatrye 
‘ barr, anda golon of ale at our buttrye barr: 
‘ Item, At dyner, a pefe of beyf, a ftroke of rofte, and a re- 
‘ warde at our faid kechyn, a cait of chete bread at our pana- 
‘ trye barr, and a galon of ale at our buttrye barr: 
‘ Item, At after none, a mannchet at our panatrye barr, and 
half a galon of ale at our buttrye barr: 
H 4 © Item, 
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‘ Item, At fupper, a mefs of porage, a pefe of mutton, and 
a rewarde at our faid kechyn, a caft of chete bred at our pa- 
natrye, and a galon of ale at our buttrye : 

‘ Item, At after-fupper, a chete loff and a mannchet at our 
panatrye barr, a galon of ale at our buttrye barr, and half a 
galon of wine at our feller barr: 

‘ Item, Ev’y morning, at our wood-yard, four tall fhyds and 
twoo fagots : 

‘ Item, At our chaundrye barr in winter, ev’y night, oon 
picket and four fyfes of waxe, with eight candells, white 
lights, and oon torch : 

‘ Item, At our picker-houfe, weekly, fix white cuppas : 

‘ Item, At ev’y time of our removal, oon hool carte for the 
carriage of her ftuff : 

« And thefe our letters fhall be your fufficient warrant and 
difcharge in this behalfe, at all tymes hereafter. Given un- 
der our fegnet, at our manour of Eithampitede, the 17th day 
of July, the 14th yere of our reign. 


To the lord fteward of our houfhold, 
‘ the treafourer, comptroller, cofferer, 
* clerks of the grene clothe, the'clerks 
* of our kechyn, and to all other our 
¢ hed officers of our faid houfhold 
* and to ev’y of them.’ 


The character of Oliver Cromwell is well marked in this ar- 


ticle. 


‘ 


‘ To his highnefs, the lord protefor of the commonwealth of Eng- 
¢ land, Scotland, and ireland, 


§ The humble petition of Marjery, the wife of 


‘ William Beacham, mariner, 
SHEWETH, 


¢ That your petitioner’s hufband hath been ative and faith- 
‘« ful in the wars of this commonwealth, both by fea and 
‘ land, and hath undergone many hazards by imprifon- 
* ment and fights to the endangering his life, and at laft 
* loft the ufe of his right arm, and is utterly difabled from 
* future fervice, as doth appear by the certificate annex- 
‘ ed, and yet he hath no more than forty fhillings penfion 
* from Chatham by the year: 

* That your petitioner having one only fonne, who is tracta- 
‘ bie to learn, and not having wherewith to bring him up, 
* by reafon of their prefent low cftate, cccafioned by the 
publique fervice aforefaid : 


‘ Humbly 
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‘ Humbly prayeth, That your highnefs would vouch- 
« fafe to prefent her faid fonne Randolph Beacham, 
* to be a fcholler in Sutton’s hofpital called the 
* Charter-houfe. 


* OLIVER, P. 

« We referre this petition and certificate to the commiffioners 
* for Sutton’s hofpital. 

« July 28, 1658. 


© Copy of a Letter fent by Oliver to his fecretary, on the abovs 


“ petition. 


“ You receive from me this 28th inftant, a petition of Mar- 
* jery Beacham, defiring the admiffion of her fon into the 
Charter-houfe. I know the man, who was employed one 
day in animportant fecret fervice, which he did effectually to 
our great benefit, and the commonwealth’s. The petition is 
a brief relation of a faét, without any flattery. I have wrote 
under it a common reference to the commiffioners, but I 
mean a great deal more, that it hall be done, without their 
debate or confideration of the matter, and fo do you privately 
klein: 
« I have not the particular fhining bauble or feather in my 
cap, for crouds to gaze at, or kneel tc, but I have power and 
refolution for foes to tremble at; to be fhort, I know how to 
deny petitions, and whatever I think proper, for outward 
form to refer to any officer or office, I expect that fuch my 
compliance with cuftom fhall be alfo looked.upon as an indi- 
cation of my will and pleafure to have the thing done. See 
therefore that the boy is admitted. 
‘ Thy true friend, 


¢ July 28, 1655 « OLIVER, P.’ 
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The reader will likewife be pleafed to fee this Latin letter, 
written by Margaret and Jane Seymour to king Henry VIII. 
We queftion if there is a lady of quality now in the kingdom, who 
could exhibit fuch a fpecimen of her taite and learning. 

‘ Literarium illud munus (rex fereniffime) quod a tua celfi- 
tudine accepimus dici non poteft, quantis animum noftrum 
fpe gaudioque perfuderit, quam acre calcar addiderit ad am- 
plectendum ea, et omni opera ac fedulitate iis incumbendum 
ftudiis, qux tue fublimitati cure effe videmus, ut et ipfe in 
illis plurimum poffis, et nos, quibus optime confultum velle 
videtur tua ferenitas, ‘progreffum aliquem faciamus. Et quan- 
tas autem tue majeftati gratias preter reliquos plerofque de- 
‘ beamus, 
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beamus, infignia, fingularis benevolentiz indicia, quam ver- 
borum affequi vis nulla poteft, perfpicuum faciunt : et quam 
fi gratiarum aut actionem, aut relationem moliemur, femper 
magis magifque perpetua viciflitudine fuccedentia merita non 
tam premere viderentur, quam certo oppreflura effent; pra- 
fertim cum nihil nobis fit, imo ne nos quidem ipfe quic- 
quam fimus, quod non celfitudini tue jure debeamus: ita ut 
ad tuam confugere clementiam coaéz, non tamen dubiteg- 
mus divine plane benignitatis regem, qui nos tot tantifque 
beneficiis oneraverit, etiam illud adjunéturum, ut in ingratas 
non exiftimet effe collata, que grato debentur animo ; cujus 
ifte litere, que abfentium folent effe vicariz, fignificatrices 
erunt, feliciflima omnia tue celfitudini cum longiflima eorum 
diuturnitate precantes. , 
‘ Tuz majeftati devotifiime, 

* Magcareta SEYMAURA. 

‘ Jana SEYMAURA.’ 


In vol. ii. we find a curious bill of fare of the year 1561, in 


the reign of queen Elizabeth. 


¢ William Muigay, E/g; mayor of the city of Norwich, is ex- 
« pences for a dinner, at which he feafted the duke of Norfolk, 
* xc. the lords, knights, and gentry of the county. 





* Eight ftone of beef, at fourteen poundto /. s. 4. 

‘ the ftone — — — 0 5 4 

‘ Two collars of brawn — — ol! 4 
* Four geefe _— — — ot! 4 
* Eight puits of butter — — oil 6 
‘ A fore-quarter of veal _ — 0 O10 
* An hind-quarter, ditto —_ — oi! 0 
* Leg of mutton — ee Fs 
* Loyn of mutton and fhoulder of veal = ©0:! © 
‘ A breaft and coait of mutton — 2S SF 
* Six plovers —— ——  — 0 1 0 
‘ Four brace of partridges -— — 0 2 0 
* Four couple of rabbits — — oil 8 
« Two Guinea pigs —-- — o1 0 
¢ Four couple of hens — — 0 2 0 
* Two couple of mullards -—— — oOo 1 0 
¢ Thirty-four eggs —— — otro 
* Two bufhell of flour — — o 1 6 
¢ Sixteen loaves of white bread — — © 0 4 
* Eighteen wheaten bread —- — 00 9 
¢ Three loaves miflin, ditto — 0 0 3 
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Brought over 1 5 8 

¢ One barrel double beer — 0 2 6 
6 One barrel f{mall, ditto ——- — Of © 
* One quarter of wood —_— — 02 2 
« Nutmegs, mace, cinnanmon, and greens 0 0° 3 
« Four pound of barberys and fugar — o 1 6 
* Fruit and almonds — 02 0 7 
« Sweet water and perfumes —— —- 00 4 
* Sixteen oranges — 00 2 
‘ Two gallons of white wine and claret — 0 2 O 
* One quart of fack — 0 0 9 
* One quart of malmfey —_— “- 0 O 5 
* One quart of buftard —— — 0© 0 3 
* One quart of mufcadine, —- — 0 o 6 
118 45 


’ A Speech made by Johnny Martyn of Norwich, @ wealthy 
< hone? man, aftor Mr. Mayor Muigay’s dinner. Found in 
‘ the colleGtion of one Turner of Lyn Regis. 


* Maifter Mayor of Norwych, and it pleafe your worhhip, 
you have feafted us like a king, God blefs the queen’s grace. 
We have fed plentifully, and now whilom I can fpeak plain 
Englifh, I heartily thank you mafter mayor, and fo do we 
all, anfwer boys, anfwer ; your beer is pleafant and potent, 
and will foon catch us by the caput, and ftop our manners. 
And fo huzza for the queen’s majefty’s grace, and all her 
bonny browe’d dames of honour. Huzza for mafter mayor, 
and our good dame mayorefs. His noble grace, there he is, 
God fave him and all this jolly company. To all our friends 
round county, who have a penny in their purfe, and an Eng- 
lifh heart in their bodies, to keep out Spanifh dons, and pa- 
pifts with their faggots to burn our whifkers. Shove it 
about, twirl your cap cafes, handle your jugs, and huzza for 
mafter mayor, and his brethren their worfhips.’ 





This volume is miferably eked out with wretched papers, 


poems, and letters to the late bard of Lambeth, commonly 


known by the name of Hefiod Cook. There feems to have 





been fome conne¢tion between that truly original genius and 
the compiler of this work, who, we dare fay, is the only writer 
in England, who would ever have dreamed of entertaining the 
public with fuch a correfpondence. Here we find letters from 
Lewis Theobald, Leonard Welfted, Ambrofe Philips, and other 


heroes 
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heroes of the Dunciad, which prove the truth of the old adage 
afinum afinus fricat. But, what is {till more extraordinary, we 
meet with fome letters, from which we learn, that even Poet 
Cook had his admirers and flatterers. 


—— 





Art. IL. 4 New Naval Hiftory: or, Compleat View of the Britith 
Marine. In which the royal navy and the merchant’s fervice are 
traced through all their periods and different branches: with the 
hives of the admirals and navigators, who have honoured this na- 
zion, and diftinguifbed themfelves by their condu&, courage, victo- 
ries, and difcoveries. Including the moft confiderable naval expedi- 
tions, and fea-fights: our right to the dominion of the fea, and the 
dignity of the Britifh fag: the laws and regulations for the govern- 
ment and ceconomy of his majefly’s navy; and the bufine/s and ma- 
nagement of the feveral royal yards and docks in this kingdom. To 
which are added our right and title to the Britifh colonies in North- 
America: and an abftraG of the laws now.in force for regulating 
our trade and commerce. Illuftrated with copper plates. By John 
Entick, M. 4. Folio. Pr.il. 105. Manby. 


HE naval hiftory of England was perfectly well known 

before this performance appeared. All the fea-tranfac- 
tions of confequence are mentioned in every complete hiitory 
of this ifland; and three fucceffive hiftorians have written ex- 
prefsly on this fubje&: nay there was a folio volume that ap- 
peared laft year, containing a naval hiftory faid to be compiled 
from the papers of one captain Berkeley, who, by the bye, ne- 
ver exifted ; and indeed, by this time the hiftory itfelf is in ob- 
livion. All thefe productions have not been able to deter Mr. 
Entick from launching out into the fame ocean, and proffering 
to the public this tribute of his genius, which is literally af 
equal weight with the beft of them. Other modern hiftorians 
have piqued themfelves upon retrenching the fuperfluities af 
their predeceflors, reducing their works into a more portable 
fize, polifhing the ftile, and amending the plan or difpofition : 
but, this gentleman is more voluminous, dull, and unweildy, 
than even the editor of captain Berkeley’s papers. His plan is 
common, and his ftile contemptible ; if indeed, he can be faid 
to have any ftile of his own who makes up his book with acts 
of parliament, initructions from the admiralty, trials and quo- 
tations from other hiftorians and voyage writers, He that has 
read Burchett, Lediard, or the lives of the Britifh admirals, 
publifhed fome years ago, will fcarce find his account in turn- 
ing over this huge mafs of materials. 
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In the introdu€tion, we find a very lame account of the Bri- 
tifh navy from the defcent of Julius Cafar to the Norman con- 
gueft. Then the author undertakes to vindicate and aflert the 
title of Britain to the fovereignty of the fea; a tafk, which 
we apprehend, he has performed with at leaft as much zeal as 
ability. What follows is a tedious account of the Britifh ad- 
miralty, including orders, regulations and inftructions, tables, 
lifts, catalogues, fignals, aud every article of naval economy, 
the knowledge of which may be of confequence to fea-officers. 

The book begins with the marine affairs of William the 
Conqueror, and ends with the trial of the unfortunate admiral 
Byng, the whole comprehended in about goo pages in folio. 

We fhall prefent the reader with the following curious ac- 
count of king Edward IIl’s fleet before Calais as Mr. Entick. 
has tranfcribed it from Hackluit. 


© The Roll of King Edward IIl’s Fleet before Calais, as recorded im 
‘ the Cotton Library, and in Hackluit. 


* The South Fleet. Cotton Libr. Hackluit. 
* Furnifhed by fhips mariners fhips mariners 
‘ The king 25 419 25 419 
« London 25 662 25 662 
¢ Milford (Aylesford) 2 24 2 24. 
« Hoo (Mome) 2 24 2 24. 
« Maiditone 2 5E 
« Hope 2 4 2 59 
« New Hyeth (Newhithe) 5 19 5 49 
« Margate 15 160 15 160 
« Motme 2 23 2 22 
‘ Feverfham 2 23 2 25 
« Sandwich 22 504 22 504 
‘ Dover 21 336 16 336 
*‘ Wight 13 220 13 220 
¢ Winchelfea ' 21 596 21 596 
« Weymouth 20 264 15 263 
« Lyme 4 62 4 62 
‘ Seaton 2 25 2 25 
‘Sydmouth : lect 3 0 623 3 62 
* Exmouth an (Noto = 193 10 86193 
‘ Tegmouth eaty 27 - 120 7 120 
« Dartmouth $1 757 gt 'ga9 
‘ Portfmouth 5 96 5 96 
* Plymouth 26 §=6603 26 6603 
‘ Loo 20 325 20 «315 
‘Yalm (Yalye) 2 48 2 47 


‘ The 
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¢ The South Fleet 


‘ Furnifhed by 
¢ Foy \vowey) 
¢ Britol 
¢ Tinmouth 
¢ Haitings 
« Romney 
«Rye 
* Hieth 
¢ Shoreham 
‘ Seaford 
« Newmouth 
* Hammoule-Hook 
¢ Hooke 
* Southampton 
*« Lymington 
© Poole 
¢« Wareham 
« Swanzey 
« Ilfra-combe (Ithercom) 
« Padftowe (Patrick-{towe) 
©‘ Polerwan 
¢ Wadworth 
« Cardiffe (Hendeffe) 
‘ Bridgwater 
< Caermarthen 
© Cailchefworth 
¢ Mulbrook 


‘ Total of the South Fleet 


* The North Fleet 
¢ Bamburg 
¢ Newcaitle 
‘ Walwich (Walkrich) 
¢ Hartlepool 
‘Hull 
‘ York 


«Ravenfpurg (Ravenfer) M 


¢ Woodhoufe 


« Stolkhithe (Stroke-hith? ye 


« Barton 

‘Sun-fleet (Swyne-flect) 
‘ Salt-fleet 

¢ Grimfby (Gryn-fleet) 


Cotton Lib. 





Hackluit. 





fhips mar. mar. 
47 77° 779 
24 608 608 
2 25 2 25 
5 = 9 5 696 
4 75 4 65 
9 156 9 156 
6 112 6 122 
26 329 20 329 
5 80 5 80 
2 18 2 18 
¢ fT 7: Oy 
Ir 208 Ir 208 
21 576 $21 576 
9 459 9 159 
4 94 4 94 
3 59 3 59 
1 29 I 29 
6479 ++6© 79 
2 17 2 27 
I 60 I 60 
1 14 1 14 
I gi I 51 
I 15 1 15 
1 16 1 16 
I 12 ! iz 
I 12 1 12 
493 9630 9630 
I 9 1 9 
17-414 17 = 314 
i 12 i 12 
5 145 5 945 
16 466 16 466 
I 9 I 9 
J 28 I 27 
i 12 1 22 
I 10 I 10 
3 30 3 39 
1 1] 1 ie 
2 49 2 49 
iJ 7! II 17! 


‘ The 
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‘ The North Fleet. Cotton Libr. = Hackluit. 
‘ Furnifhed by fhips mar. fhips mar. 
* Wain-fleet 2 44 2 49 
‘ Wrangle ! 8 I 8 
« Lynn 19 0 482 16 382 
* Blackney 2 38 2 38 
‘ Scarborough I 19 1 19 
« Yarmouth 43 1905 43 10750r1950 
* Dunwich 6 102 6 102 
‘ Orford 3 62 3 62 
‘ Goford (Gofforord) 13 404 13 303 
‘ Harwich 14, 283 14 283 
* Ipfwich 12 239 IZ 239 
«Merfey (Merten) 1 6 1 6 
‘ Brickelfea (Broughthelfea) 5 61 5 61 
« Colchefter 5 170 5 90 
« Whitbanas 1 17 I 17 
* Derwen I 15 I 15 
* Bofton 17 361 17 368 
€ Suinhumber I 32 1 32 
* Malden 2 32 2 32 
* Barton 5 61 5 om | 





‘ Total of the North Fleet 217 4521 217 4521 


‘ 





* Total of the whole Englith t “00 


¢ Wises 14151 OO I4ISl 


“I 


* Foreigners. 

* Bayon $5 439 815 439 
* Spain 7 184 7 184 
‘ Ireland I 25 I 35 
‘ Flanders 14 134 14 133 
« Guelderland I 24 I 24 





* Total of the whole Fleet 738 14956 738 14956 


‘ The charge of the king’s fleet and army in this expedition 
* may be collected from the following account : 

‘ The prince of Wales twenty fhillings per diem. 

‘ The bifhop of Durham, fix fhillings and eight-pence. 

‘ Thirteen earls, each by the day, fix fhillings and eight- 
‘pence. — 

‘ Forty-four barons and bannerets, each by the day, four 
‘ fhillings. 


« One 
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* One thoufand and forty-fix knights, each by the day, two 
* fhillings. 

¢ Efquires, conftables, captains, and leaders, four thoufand 
« and twenty-two, each by the day, one hhilling. 

€ Vintenars, that had the command of twenty men, or, as 
* our ferjeants, and archers on horfeback, five thoufand one 
« hundred and four, each by the day, fix-pence. 

« Pauncenars, (they were moft ftrangers, and perhaps fo 
€ called from the antient Saxon and German word Pantzern, 
« which fignifies a coat of mail) three hundred fifty-five, each 
* by the day, fix-pence. | 

« Hebelars (perhaps pioneers, from the Saxon and German 
¢ verb, Hobelen, to plain or make even), five hundred, each 
€ by the day, fix-pence. 

* Archers on foot, fifteen thoufand four hundred and eighty, 
* each by the day, three-pence. 

« Mafons, carpenters, fmiths, engineers, tent-makers, miners, 
¢ gunners armed, and thofe that had the care of the artillery, 
© three hundred and fourteen, fome at a fhilling, others at ten- 
¢ pence, fix-pence, and three-pence, by the day. 

‘« Welchmen, foot, four thoufand four hundred and feventy- 
¢ four, whereof two hundred vintenars, each by the day, four 
¢ pence; the refidue, each by the day, two-pence. 

‘ The whole number of the men of the army was, befides 
€« the lords, thirty-one thoufand two hundred and ninety- 
« four. 

¢ Mafters, captains, mariners, and boys, for feven hundred 

¢ fhips, barges, balingers, and victuallers, fixteen thoufand. 
‘ The fum total of the war, with the wages of the mariners, 
from the fourth of June, in the twentieth year of Edward III. 
to the twelfth of Oétober, in the twenty firft year of his 
reign, one year and 2 hundred and thirty-one days, one hun- 
¢ dred twenty-feven thoufand, one hundred and one pounds 
« two fhillings and nine-pence, ob.’ 

The next curious thing we meet with in this performance, is 
part of a hiftory in rhime, intituled, De politia confervativa ma- 
ris, written in the glorious reign of Henry V. ‘This is, in fact, 
a juft and minute account of all the different branches of com- 
merce, and all the articles of export and import which at that 
tinie conftituted the trade of England. ‘The author of this 
piece has been much more intent upon the hiftorical than upon 
the poetical part of his performance ; neverthelefs there is a 
vein of humour that runs through it, and the verfification is 
not defpicable. Speaking of our trade with Italy : 

‘ The great gallies of Venice and Florence 
‘ Be well laden with things of complacence, 
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All fpicery and of grocer’s ware: 
With fweet wines, all manner of chaffare, 


Apes, and japes, and marmufets tailed, 

Nifles and trifles that little have availed : 

And things with which they featly blear our eye : 
With things not enduring that we buy. 

For much of this chatfare that is waitable 
Might be forborn for dear and deceivable. 
And that I mean as for infirmities 

In our England are fuch commodities, 
Withouten help of any other land 

Which by wit and practice both found : 

That all humours might be voided fure, 
Which that we gleder with our Englifh cure : 
That we fhould have no need of fcamoney, 
Turbit, euforbe, corre& diagredy, 

Rhubarb, fena, and yet they be too needful, 
But I know things alfo fpeedful, 

That growen here, as thofe things faid, 

Let of this matter no man be difmay’d ; 

But that a man may void infirmity 

Without degrees fet fro beyond the fea. 

And if they fhould except be any thing 

It were but fugar, truft to my faying : 

He that trufteth not to my faying and fentence, 
Let him better fearch experience. 

In this matter I will not farther preafe, 
Whofo not believeth, let him leave and ceafe. 
Thus thefe gallies for this licking ware, 

And eating ware, bare hence our beft chaffare : 
Cloth, wool, and tin, which, as I faid before, 
Out of this land worft might be forebore, 

For each other land of neceflity 

Have great need to buy fome of them three : 
And we receive of him into this coft 

Ware and chaffare that lightly will be loft. 
And would Jefus, that our Lordis wold 
Confider this well both young and old: 
Namely, old that have experience, 

That might the young exhort to prudence ; 
What harm, what hurt, and what hinderance 
Is done to us, unto our great grievance, 

Of fuch lands, and of fuch nations : 

As expert men know by probations, 

By writings as difcovered our counfails, 

And falfe colour always the countertailes 





‘ Of 
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« Of our enemies; that doth us hindering 
¢ Unto our goods, our realm, and to the king 
« As wife men have fhewed well at eye; 
¢ Andall this coloured is by merchandy.’ 
This antient bard concludes with the following earneft ex- 
hortation to all Englifh ftatefinen to confider the importance of 
his arguments concerning our trade, navigation, and naval 


power. 
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the life of Columbus, in a naval hiftory of England: he might 
a | as 


Now then for love of Chrift, and of his joy, 
Bring it England out of trouble and noy : 
Take heart and wit, and fet a governance, 

Set many wits withouten variance, 

Toone accord and unanimity. 

Put to good will for to keep the fea, 

Firft for worfhip and profit alfo, 

And to rebuke of each evil willed foe. 

Thus fhall worfhip and riches to us long. 
Then to the noble fhall we do no wrong, 

To bear that coin in figure and in deed, 

To our courage, and to our enemies dread : 
For which they muft drefs ’em to peace in hafte, 
Or elfe their thrift to ftanden, and to wafte. 
As this procefs hath proved by and by 

All by reafon and expert policy ; 

And by ftories which proved well this part ; 
Or elfe I will my life put in jeoparte, 

But many londs would feek her peace for need, 
The fea well kept: it muft be do for dread. 
Thus muft Flanders for need have unity 

And peace with us: it will non other be, 
Within fhort while ; and ambaffadors 

Would been here foon to treat for their fuccours. 
This unity is to God pleafance ; 

And. peace after the wars variance. 

The end of battle is peace fikerly, 

And power caufeth peace finally. 

Keep then the fea about in fpecial, 

Which of England is the town-wall. 

As though England were likened to a city ; 
And the wall environ were the fea. 

Keep then the fea that is the wall of England, 
And then is England kept by God’s hand: 
That as for any thing that is without, 
England were at eafe withouten doubt.’ 
cannot fee with what propriety Mr. Entick has inferted 
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as well have thrown in the conqueft of Mexico, to enrich and 
amagnify his performance. 

The reader will be entertained with the following extract, 
from the journal of captain Saris, an Englifh mariner, who 
made a voyage to Japan in the year 1611. His kind recep- 
tion at the emperor’s court was owing to the intereft of one 
Mr. Adams, a native of Limehoufe, who had been fettled for 
fome years in Japan, and acquired a great degree of favour 
with the emperor. 

“< We fet fail (fays the captain) from Firanda, and paffed 
*<« by feveral iflands ; the moft part are very well inhabited, 
‘«« and had fair towns upon them, but the firft of note that we 
*¢ put in at was Fuecate, a very large and confiderable place, 
“* not much lefs than London; within the walls very well built, 
“« and fo even and uniform, that one might fee from one end 
“‘ ofa ftreet to another. It has a ftrong ftone caftle, a good 
“« ditch, and a drawbridge, all kept in very good repair; but 
* no foldiers orordnance. As for ordnance, indeed, I did not 
“‘ fo much wonder to find none, fince there was no fuch thing 
“«* at Firando ; and it is a fort of military furniture that the Ja- 
** ponefe are wholly without. All along this coaft, and fo up 
*“< to Ofaca, we found women that lived with their whole fa- 
‘* milies upon the water, getting their livelihood by filing, at 
‘* which they were very great artifts; but they had two ftrings 
<< to their bow, and it was next to impoffible for the fifh to 
“« efcape them; for what they miffed with their lines and nets, 
“* they would dive for, and catch that way without fail; and 
“¢ this they would do with eafe, to the depth of eight fathom. 
‘© Thefe women are very eafy to be known from all others, 
«« for, by continual diving, their eyes were f{trangely altered, 
«« and looked as red as blood; and by this token the diving 
«* women are diftinguifhed in Japan. 

‘© When we paffed the ftreights of Xemina-foque, the next 
«« town of note we came to was Ofaca, nothing inferior to the 
«« former in compafs and dimenfions, and one of the principal 
«¢ fea-ports of the empire. ‘There is a river comes up to it as 
«« wide as the Thames, and feveral very fine timber-bridges laid 
«s over it. It has a caftle very extraordinary for bignefs and 
«< ftrength, with very deep trenches about it, and feveral 
** draw-bridges artificially made, and grates fo ftrongly plated 
«¢ with iron, as may feem to bid defiance to any battery in the 
«« world. The whole building of the caitle is of free-ftone, 
«* and the walls are of the fame; but a matter of feven yards 
** thick, and put together without any mortar or cement; the 
«* ftones being fo nicely cut, as to lie perfectly clofe together, 


“© and needs no other binding ; only if there happens to be a 
I2 “« void 
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void fpace any where, they throw a little earth to fill up 
the crevice, and that is all they do. It is regularly contrived, 
ftrengthened with bulwarks and battlements, with good ftore 
of loop-holes for fmall fhot and arrows, and various paflages 
for the throwing out of ftones upon thofe that fhould come 
to attempt it. 

“‘ Over againft Ofaca, on the other fide of the river, lies 
another great town, called Sacay, a place of very great trade 
for all the ifles thereabouts. At Fufhimi, to which we came 
next, we found a garrifon of 3000 foldiers, appointed for 
the keeping fome of thefe parts in good order. This garri- 
fon is fhifted every three years; and the change happening 
when we came thither, we had the advantage of feeing fome- 
thing of the rules of their military difcipline: they generally 
march no more than five a-breait, and to every ten files 
there’s an officer- deputed, who regulates the march, and 
keeps ali in perfe& order. Their difpofition, according to 
the quality of their arms, is thus: firft of all march their 
fhot, that is, calievers, for mufkets they have none, neither 
will they ufe any; then follow pikes, then cattans and tar- 
gets, bows and arrows, waggadafhes or hooks, and laftly, 
calievers again clofe the march ; and among all thefe they have 
no colours, drums, trumpets, nor any fort of warlike mufic. 
«« The Japonefe horfes are not large or high, but of the fize 
of our middling horfes, fmall headed, and extremely full of 
mettle ; and, in my opinion, far beyond Spanifh gennets, 
both in ftately carriage and fpirit. Their foldiers obferve 
very good order upon the road, and are fo exaétly governed, 
that they are as welcome at the public-houfes as any guefts 
whatever, no man is in the leaft difturbed or incommoded 
by them; they take what they find as other people do, and 
pay for it without any quarrelling : the roads are very well 
furnifhed with houfes of entertainment ; and when there are 
foldiers upon their march, they provide victuals for them ; 
fo that they have, at an inftant’s warning, what they want, 
and at very cheap rates; a dinner of good wholefome food, 
and enough of it, from two fhillings downward, to one 
penny. | 

«© The diet generally ufed through the country is rice of fe- 
veral forts, the white being counted the beft; fith frefh and 
falted, herbs, radifhes, beans, duck, teal, pheafant, partridge, 
quail and fowls: of beafts they have all forts; of deer, wild 
boars, goats, and black cattle; cheefe alfo in great plenty ; 
but butter they make none; neither will they eat any milk, 
becaufe they efteem it the blood of the animal; and, for 
what reafon I know not, they will not touch a bit of any 
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tame beafts, though they have them in abundance. Their 
wheat ought not to be forgotten, which is as plump and as 
good as any, but all of the red colour. We did in our tra- 
vels buy rice at a halfpenny per pound; hens and pheafants 
the beft and fatteft for three-pence a piece ; pigs very large 
for a fhilling; a fat hog for five fhillings; a good ox for 
fixteen fhillings ; and a goat at three fhillings. ‘The drinks 
in requeft in this country are only the fpirits diftilled from 
the rice very ftrong, and of the colour of Canary, and com¢ 
mon water, which is the common drink of the poorer fort of 
people, that can’t reach to the price of other liquor. They 
always drink their water warm, and fay they that it is good 
to kill the worms in the maw. 
«< Our motions being direéted to Suranga, where the empe- 
ror then kept his court, by the latter end of this month we 
had gone as far as our way lay by water; and now being to 
finifh the remainder of our journey by land, we were furnifhed 
with horfes, and all conveniences for that purpofe, at the 
emperor’s charge. I had alfo a palankin or one of their 
fedans provided for me, and a frefh fupply of men drawn 
out of every place for the carrying me therein, when I was 
tired of my horfe; and, for the greater ftate, a flave ap- 
pointed to run with a pike before the palankin. ‘The king’s 
harbingers alfo went before, and took up our lodging upon 
the road. This part of the journey was very pleafant and 
eafy; the way, for the moft part, is exceeding even and 
plain ; and wherever there was any rugged mountainous 
ground, a fimooth level paflage was cut through it. This 
road is all along good fand and gravel; it is divided into 
leagues for the benefit of travellers; and at every league’s 
end are two fmall hills raifed, on either fide one, and upon 
each a fine pine-tree planted. The defign of which mark is 
to make travellers competent judges of the length of their 
own journies, that they may not be abufed by the hackney- 
men, and thofe that let out horfes, and fo pay for a greater 
number of miles than they have rode. 
** All along the road you meet with multitudes of people 
pafling and repaffing, and towns, and pleafant villages, farms, 
and country-houfes; and fometimes temples ftanding at a 
little diftance in fhady groves, with the habitations of the 
priefts round about them. The moft unpleafant fight we 
had, was the fight of the malefattors faftened upon croffes, 
near all the great towns where thofe executions had been 
performed. Crucifying is a very common punifhment among 
them at Japan; and, as they manage it, it is fome fort of 
punifhment to travellers too, to pafs by a multitude of noi- 
I 3 «* fome, 
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fome, putrifying carcaffes and bodies; befides the horror of 
the fight, to have the difturbance of the fmell thofe bodies 
yield: and we had the worft trial of all when we came to 
Suranga; there were crofles, fcaffolds, and gibbets, heads, 
carcafles, and limbs, hanging about in fo many places with- 
out the city, that our pleafure in going along was greatly 
leffened. Suranga feems to be as big as London, even: 
taking in the whole compafs of the fuburbs: The outer parts 
of it we found entirely taken up by mechanics and artificers 
of all forts, placed there for the eafe and quiet of the gen- 
teeler people, who don’t care to be difturbed with the noife 
and buftle the others made in their trades. 
«« After a repofe of a day or two, I went with all my com- 
pany in a body to the caftle, to have audience of the em- 
peror, and to deliver the prefents intended for that court ; 
I was introduced by two of the greateft men then in atten- 
dance, the emperor’s fecretary and his admiral. Thefe led 
me firft into a very fine matted room, where we fat down 
for fome time, according to their cuftom, upon mats; then 
they brought me into a chamber of prefence, where ftood 
an empty chair of ftate, to which I was obliged to do reve- 
rence. After fome fhort time, word was brought that the 
emperor was come into the room of audience, to the door 
of which thefe courtiers brought me, but durft not pre- 
fume to look in themfelves. The cuftom is, for all the pre- 
fents that are brought to be placed in order upon the mats 
of that room into which the emperor comes; and accord- 
ingly, when I came in, I found thein all in a very orderly 
manner laid before him. He received his majefty’s letter 
with the civility of that country, lifting it up towards his 
forehead, and then, by his interpreter, bid me welcome: 
he defired me to go and fee the king his fon at Eddo, (with 
all the neceflaries for which journey he would take care to 
furnifh me) and by that time I returned, his letters fhould 
be ready for our king. 
«« The articles relating to trade and privilege, which we re- 
quefted his majefty’s confirmation of, were all eafily granted 
by him, one only excepted, refpeting the Chinefe: it was 
to this purpofe, That whereas the Chinefe had refufed all 
trade and commerce with the Englifh, if we could take any 
of them abroad at fea, it might be lawful for us to bring 
them into Japan, and make fale of the goods fo taken in his 
majefty’s dominions. This the emperor granted at firft ; 
but his mind was altered afterwards by a conference with 
the ambaffador of China, and he refufed to allow it. ‘The 
reft all pafied under his great feal, which is not of wax like 
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Entick’s New Naval Hiftory. it 
ours, but ftamped like a print, and coloured red. The fe- 
cretary would take no prefent, nor any thing like a gratuity 
from us; the emperor, it feems, had commanded the con- 
trary, and it was as much as his life was worth to do it. 

‘«« Having feen this bufinefs done, we fet out from Suranga 
for the great city of Eddo, where the emperor’s fon thé 
young king keeps his court. The country is well inhabited 
between thefe two cities; the towns and villages lie thick, 
and the totoques, or temples, fcattering up and down in good 
numbers too. There is one mighty image, (which they calf 
Dabis) that ftands in this road, at which all the Japonefe {top 
to pay their devotions, when they go this way. It is made 
of copper, all hollow within, though very thick. It is in 
the fhape of a man kneeling on the ground, with his but- 
tocks reiting on his heels, and his arms extended. He is 
reprefented wearing a gown ; and, notwithftanding that bend 
ing pofture, is twenty two feet from the level of the ground, 
and all the body proportionably large. Some of our men 
went into the body of it, and then fell a hollowing and hoop- 
ing ; the noife of which out of the wide mouth of the imagé 
was much fuch agreeable fort of mufick as, I believe, was 
made by Phalaris’s brazen bull. It ftands convenieritly to 
entertain the devotion of pilgrims in their paflage to the ces 
lebrated temple of Tencheday; for they always make a 
paufe at Dabis; but this is but a flight cerernony. 

‘¢ Ir is at Tencheday’s temple the great work is to be done; 
and the pilgrims expe& to receive the reward of their travel. 
And here one may meet all forts of people, rich and poor, 
found and diftempered, continually coming and going thi- 
ther, and that by night as well as by day, and all the year 


‘round. About the middle of this month we came to Eddo, 


acity much larger than Suranga, nobler in its buildings, 
and every way more glorious in its appearance. ‘The very 
tiles of the houfes are gilded, and the pofts of the doors fet 
off with fhining varnifh. ‘They have no glafs-windows, but 
all of board, which open in leaves, and are very delicately 
painted. ‘There is a caufeway runs through the chief ftreet 
in the city, which ftreet is as broad as any in England; and 
a fine river pafles along by, or rather underneath, the caufe- 
way. At every fifty paces there is a well-head fubftantially 
fitted up of free-ftone, and provided with buckets for the 
people in cafe of any danger by fire. ‘The caftle of this city 
is a much fironger and nobler edifice than that of Suranga } 
and the young king lives in much greater ftate, and has a 
more pompous attendance than the emperer his father. 

I 4 : “ He 
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“« He received us in a very obliging manner, taking the 
“* king’s letters and prefents with a wonderful fatisfaction and 
‘* content, and giving us all the welcome imaginable. He gave 
“‘ us letters for our king, and a prefent of two intire fuits of 
«* Japan armour, finely varnifhed, and a long fword for my- 
** felf: it is to be noted, that the cattans are a common wear, 
“* but the talahes, or long fwords, are worn only by great fol- 
“* diers, and perfons of the beft account. It is faid to be no 
“« lefs than twenty-two days journey on horfeback from this 
“* city of Eddo to the moft northern part of Japan, which makes 
*¢ it a country of a vaft extent. Our bufinefs here being no 
“* more than the paying a compliment: which being done, we 
*« had no further occafion of ftaying ; and having got this 
‘* prince’s letters and prefents for the king of England, we 
‘“* went back to Suranga, where we arrived again at the end of 
*¢ this month. 

“We were not obliged to wait long in this city; for our 
‘* difpatches, the emperor’s letter, and the inftrument con- 
‘* taining our privileges, and the terms upon which we 
** were to eftablifh a faétory in Japan, being, through the 
“* care, induftry, and intereft of Mr. Adams, both fpeedily and 
“* effectually difpatched; fo that we had no reafon to complain 
“* either of the delays or difappointments that are ufually met 
“¢ with at courts; and of which we underftood by report, that 
‘* of Japan is not more free than others, if one has not a good 
** agent, as luckily for us we had.” 

‘ The letter from the emperor of fapan to the king of Great 
* Britain is thus tranflated ; and though this verfion is not li- 
<.teral, yet it is very ftri€t, and exprefies the meaning of the 
‘ original very exactly ; fo that the fenfe and fpirit of thefe Ja- 
* ponefe papers may be clearly apprehended thereby. 


“* To the King of Great Britain. 


«« Your majelty’s kind letter fent me by your fervant capt. John 
«< Saris (who is the firft that I have known to arrive in any part 
‘«¢ of my dominions) 1 heartily embrace, being not a little glad 
«* to underftand of your great wifdom and power, as having 
*« three plentiful and mighty kingdoms under your powerful 
«« command. I acknowledge your majefty’s great bounty, in 
<« fending me fo undeferved a prefent of many rare things, fuclr 
«* as my land affordeth not; neither have I ever before feen, 
«¢ which I receive not as from a ftranger, but as from your 
«* majefty, whom I efteem as myfelf, defiing the continuance 
“«« of friendfhip with your highnefs; and that it may ftand with 
« your good-liking to fend your fubjects to any part or port of 


«« my dominions, where they fhall be moft heartily welcome, 
* applauding 
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applauding much their worthinefsS in the admiral’s know- 
ledge of navigation, having with much facility difcovered a 
country fo remote ; being no whit amazed with the diftance 
of fo mighty a gulph, nor greatnefs of fuch infinite clouds 
and ftorms, from profecuting honourable enterprifes of dif- 
coveries and merchandifing, wherein they fhall find me to 
further them, according to their defires. I return unto your 
majeity a fall token of my love, (by your faid fubjeét) de- 
firing you to accept thereof, as from him that much re- 
joiceth in your friendfhip. And whereas your majefty’s fub- 
jeéts have defired certain privileges for trade, and fettling of 
a fagtory in my dominions, I have not only. granted what 
they demanded, but have confirmed the fame unto then, 
under my broad-feal, for better eftablifhing thereof. From 
my caftle in Suranga, this fourth day of the ninth month, in 
the eighteenth year of our dary, according to our computation. 
Refting your majefty’s friend, the higheft commander in this 
kingdom of Japan. Subfcribed Minna Mouttono. Yei Ye 


Yeas.” 
We fhall make one other extract to honour the memory of 


a gallant Englifh mariner Edward Nichols, commander of the 
fhip Dolphin of and from London. 
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«« Having finifhed our bufinefs at Zant, we departed thence 
towards the latter end of the year 1616, being bound with 
our loading for England. Our fhip was named the Dolphin 
of London, of the burden of 220 tons, or thereabouts, hav- 
ing in her about nineteen caft pieces of ordnance, and five 
murtherers, manned with thirty-fix men and two boys. The 
mafter of her was Mr. Edward Nichols, a man of great {fkill, 
courage, induftry, and proved experience, who making for 
England, we got clear of the ifland the firft of January 1617, 
The wind being north and by eaft with a profperous gale, 
by the 8th in the morning we had fight of the ifland of Sar- 
dinia. 
‘«< The wind being then come wefterly, the gth in the morn- 
ing we ftood in for Callery; and at noon the wind being 
foutherly, we came clofe by two little watch-towers, who 
fhot two fhot at us tu give warning that they would {peak to 
us; but the approaching night would not permit. If we 
could have fent afhore to them, their intention was, as we 
heard afterwards, to have informed us of the Turkifh men 
of war, which we afterwards met withal to our coft and peril 
as wellas theirs, for thefe towers were not above two leagues 
from the place where we made our fight. This night, the’ 
wind growing calm, we failed towards cape Pola. The 10th 
we had very little wind, or none at all, till it was two o’clock 
66 5 
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in the afternoon, which drove us above three leagues éafts 
ward from the cape ; here we efpied a fleet of fhips upon the 
main of Sardinia near unto the road called Callery, belong- 
ing to the king of Spain. 
«« The 12th of January in the morning watch, about four 
o’clock we had fight of a fail making from the fhore towards 
us, which put into our minds fome doubt and fear, and 
coming near unto us, we difcovered her to be a fattie, which 
is a fhip much like unto an argofey, of a very great bur- 
then and bignefs. She ftood in to get between the fhore and 
us, which perceiving, we imagined fome more fhips not to 
be far off, whereupon our matter fent one of our company 
up into the main-top, who difcovered five fail of fhips one 
after another coming up before the wind, which was then at 
W.S. W. With his perfpedctive glafs he perceived them to be 
Turkifh men of war, the firft of them booming by himfelf, 
before the wind, with his flag in the main-top, and ail his fails 
gallantly fpread abroad; after him came the admiral and 
the vice-admiral of greater burden than the firft, and after 
him two more, the rear admiral larger than all the reft, and 
his companion. 
*« They feemed all prepared for any defperate affault ; where- 
upon we immediately made ready our ordnance and {mall 
fhot, and with no little refolution prepared ourfelves to 
withftand them. ‘This being done, we went to prayers, and 
then to dinner, where our mafter gave us fuch noble encou- 
ragement, that our hearts even thirfted to prove the fuccefs ; 
and being in readinefs for the fight, our mafter went upon 
the poop, and fpake to us in the following manner: 
** Countrymen and fellows, you fee into what an exigency 
it has pleafed God to fuffer us to fall: let us remember that 
we are but men, and mutt of neceflity die ; when, where, and 
how, is alone in God’s knowledge and appointment ; but if 
it be his pleafure, that this muft be the laft of our days, his 
will be done, and let us for his glory, our foul’s welfare, our 
country’s honour, and the credit of ourfelves, fight it vali- 
antly to the laft gafp. Let us prefer a noble death before a 
flavith life ; and if we die, let us die to gain a better life. For 
my part, I will fee, if we efcape this danger, that, if any be 
hurt and maimed in the fight, they fhall be carefully provided 
for, for their health and maintenance as long as they live. 
Be therefore refolute, ftand to it, here*is no fhrinking. We 
muift be either men or flaves. Die with me, or if you will 
not, by God’s grace, I will die with you. 
« This done, he waved his fword three times, fhaking it with 
fuch dauntlefs courage, as if he had already won the victory. 
‘* Hereupon 
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Hereupon we feconded him with like forwardnefs ; and, he 
caufing his trumpets to found, gave unto-us much more en- 
couragement than before; and being within fhot of them, 
our mafter commanded his gunner to make his level and to 
fhoot, which he did, but miffed them all. At this, the 
foremoft of thém bore up apace, for he had the wind of us, 
and returned us worfe than we fent, for their firft thot killed 
one of our men. 
«“« Then enfued for a great {pace a moft fierce encounter be- 
twixt us; and they having the advantage of us, by reafon 
of the wind, by eleven or twelve o’clock they had torn our 
fhip in fuch manner, that we ufed our guns clear of the ports, 
they having left us no ports on the quarters, but all open. 
We were, however, not in their debt, for we had not left 
them one man alive from their main-maft forward : befides, 
we difmounted their ordnance, and tore them fo near the 
water, that their chief commanders were forced with their 
cutlafles to beat their own men, and to drive them to their 
duty. By this time they laid us aboard with one of their 
fhips, which was of zoo tons, or thereabouts, and had in 
her 25 pieces of ordnance, and about z50o men. ‘The cap- 
tain thereof was one Walfingham, who feemed by his name 
to be, as we afterwards found he was, an Englifhman, and 
admiral of the fleet ; for fo it fignified by the flag in his main- 
top. Having, as I faid, boarded our fhip, he entered on the 
larboard-quarter, his men armed, fome with fabres, which 
we called fauchions, fome with hatchets, and fome with- 
half-pikes, where they ftaid halfan hour or thereabouts, 
tearing up our nail-boards upon the poop, and the trap- 
hatch ; but we having a murtherer in the round-houfe, kept 
the larboard-fide clear, whilft our men, with the other ord- 
nance and mufkets, and a murtherer in our trap-hatch, 
played upon their fhip; yet, for all this, they plied our 
gallery with fmall fhot in fuch fort, that we ftood in great 
danger to yield. 
«« At the laft, we fhot them quite through and through, and 
they us likewife; but they being afraid they fhould have 
been funk by us, bore a-head of our fhip ; and, as they paffed 
along, we gave them a broad-fide, that they were forced to 
lay by the lee, and to ftop their leaks. This fight conti- 
nued two hours by our glafs and better, and fo near the 
fhore, that the dwellers thereupon faw all the beginning and 
the ending, and what danger we ftood in; for upon the 
fhore ftood a little houfe, wherein was likewife turned a glafs 
all the time during the fight, which meafured the hours as 
they paffed: and this was Walfi ene s part of the fight. 
« The 
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“The next fight was with one captain Kelly’s fhip, which 
came likewife up with his flag in the main-top, and another 
fhip with his flag in the fore-top; which fhips were at leaft 
joo ton a piece, and had in each of them 28 or 30 pieces of 


‘ordnance, and about 250 men. ‘They laid us aboard, one 


on the itarboard-quarter, and the other on the larboard, where 
entering our fhip thick and threefold with their fcimeters, 
hatchets, half-pikes, and other weapons, put us in great 
danger both of the lofs of our fhip and our lives; for they 
performed much manhood and many dangerous hazards. 
Amongit thefe, there was one of their company that defpe- 
rately went up into our main-top to fetch down our flag, 
which being {pied by the fteward of our fhip, he prefently 
fhot with his mufket, that he fell upon our deck, and was 
prefently caft into the fea, leaving the flag behind him. 
«« Thus thefe two fhips fought with us with great refolution, 
playing upon us with their ordnance, and fmall fhot, for the 
{pace of an hour and a half, of whom we received fome hurt, 
and likewife they of us; but when they faw they could not 
prevail, nor any way make us to yield, they bore up, and 
pafied from us to lay their fhips by the lee to ftop their leaks, 
for we had grievoufly torn and battered them with our great 
ordnance ; and this was the fecond attempt they made upon 
us. 
*«< Now for the third, there came two more of captain Kelly’s 
fhips, of 250 tons a piece, each of them had 22 pieces of 
ordnance, and at leaft zoo men, all well provided as might 
be, which was as we thought too great a number for us, be- 
ing fo fewin our fhip ; but God that was our friend gave us 
fuch ftrength and fuccefs, that they little prevailed againit us; 
for at their firft coming up, notwithftanding all their mul- 
titude of men, we fhot one of them quite thro’ and thro’, 
and laid him likewife by the lee, as we had done the others 
before. But the other fhip remaining, laid us aboard on 
the ftarboard-fide, and in that quarter they entered our 
fhip with their fcimitars, fauchions, half-pikes, and other 
weapons, running to and fro upon the deck, crying {till in 
the i'urkifh tongue, Yeld yourfelves, yield yourfelves, promifing 
we fhould be well ufed, and have one third part of our goods 
delivered back, with fuch like fair promifes. 
«« At this one of our company toid the mafter of the large 
offer the ‘Turks made, perfuading him to yield: but the 
matter replied, Away, villain, I will never give them part or 
quarter, whilft I have any quarters to my body. Whereupon he, 
giving no ear to them, itood ftiffly in our defence, chufing 
iather to die than to yield, as it is ftill the nature and con- 
2 ** dition 
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dition of all Englifhmen ; and being thus refolved, fome of 
our men played gur ordnance againit them, fome played with 
the fmall fhot, fome fought with other weapons, as fwords, 
and half-pikes, and fuch like. In the midft of this tkirmith, 


-it fo happened, by ill chance, that our fhip was fired, and in 


great danger to be loft and caft away, had not the Lord in 
his mercy preferved us, and fent us means happily to quench 
it; but now mark the accident. ‘The fire being perceived by 
our enemies to burn outrageoufly, and thinking that our 
fhip would haye fuddenly confumed to the water, they left 
us to our fortunes, falling aftern from us; and fo we put 
afhore under the little houfe for fome fuccour. Here we let 
an anchor fall thinking to ride there all night; which we had 
no fooner done, but we faw another fhip bear upon us, 
whereupon we were fore frighted, and fo forced to let our 
anchor flip, and fet fail to get better fuccour; the enemy, 
at the fame time, being weary of our company, hoifting out 
their boats to ftop their leaks. ‘We for our parts put into 
the road, between the two little forts, where we lay five days 
mending the bruifes and leaks of our fhip. The loffes we re- 
ceived in the aforefaid fights were fix men and one boy, which 
were killed outright, and there were hurt eight men and one 
boy more: but the Lord knows what damage we put them 
to, and what number we flew in their fhips. 
““The matter of our fhip being at the helm was fhot twice 
betwixt the legs; the furgeon drefling the wounds of one of 
our men, a ball of wild-fire fell into his bafon, which he 
fuddenly caft into the fea, otherwife it had greatly endan- 
gered us. The Turks were aboard and founded their trum- 
pets, notwithftanding which our men affaulted them fo fierce- 
ly, that they forced them off; and the boatfwain, feeing 
them fly, moft undauntedly with a whiitle dared them to the 
fkirmifh, if fo they durit. The captains of three of their 
fhips were Englifhmen who took part with the Turks, thus 
to rob and fpoil upon the ocean ; their names were Walfing- 
ham, Kelly, and Sampfon. 
“« Upon the 13th of January there came aboard certain Spa- 
niards, in the morning betimes, to witnefs what hurts we 
had received, who, feeing fome of our men dead, went 
afhore with us, and fhewed us where we might bury them : 
but as we were bufy in making their graves, and coverin 
their bodies with earth, there came failing by a Flemifh fhip 
of 240 tons, which had in her 5 or 6000/. She had been 
chafed by thofe men of war that had fought with us before, 
and therefore they brought in a long-boat all the money to 
the fhore, and left in the fhip only a few men and boys; 
** who 





28 Parnell’s Poewts. 


«¢ who afterwards, within two days, brought the faid fhip 
<¢ into the road, not any thing at all endangered, God be 
«« praifed. 

“Upon the 15th of the fame month, when we came from 
«« the burying of our men, and had refted ourfelves in our fhip 
«* about two or three hours, as God would have it, the wind 
“< began to blow a ftrong gale, and by little and little grew to 
«a terrible tempeft; through which, from Sunday night till 
«¢ Friday in the evening, we lay in fuch extremity of weather, 
«« as rain, wind, lightening, and thunder, that we thought we 
«* fhould never have got clear from the road where we lay. 
<< During this ftorm and tempeft there died one of our men 
«© that had been hurt in the fight, whofe body we caft over- 
<* board into the fea without any other burial; and fo when 
<< the wind and fea was a little calmed, we fet up fail and came 
«* forward. Within three days after, we buried three men 
¢* more in the fea, and the fame afternoon we arrived in the 
*« road of Callery, and lay at anchor; where, again fearching 
** our fhip, we found it rent and torn in four feveral places ; 
<¢ one in the gun-room, another between the decks, the third 
“ in the fketeridge, and the fourth in the mafter’s round-houfe ; 
«< fo in Callery we mended our fhip, and hired certain men 
«* there to help us to ftop our leaks. Having all things moft 
«« fitting for our voyage homewards, upon the 3oth of January 
«* we committed our fortune again unto the fea; and fo leav- 
«* ing Callery, we came forward with a Frenchman who was 
.£© bound to a place called Orafone, about thirty leagues from 
«« Callery; where, after two days, we left his company, being 
<‘ the firft of February; and, after that putting forwards {till 
<* towards England, we arrived fafe in the Thames.” 

This account is copied from Purchas; and, indeed, in this 
whole book there is fcarce any thing that Mr. Entick can call 
his own, except the mere form of the compofition, which is 
fiat enough. It is a huge oglio made up of {craps which few 
appetites will relifh, and no ftomach be able to digeft. 





Arr. 1V. The Pofthumous Works of Dr. Thomas Parnell, /ate 
Archdcacon of Clogher ; containing poems moral and divine: and 
on various other fuojecdts. 8vo. Pr. 4s. Johnfton. 


T is as little confonant to juitice, that a man fhould be an- 
{werable for /:terary as tor moral works that are not Ais own. 
‘The public will therefore, we hope, pay more regard to the 
memory of Dr. Parnell than to fuppofe him author of the poems 


attributed to him by the namelefs editor of this collection, 
! who 
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who has, notwithftanding, ufhered them into the world with a 
pompous affeveration that they are genuine. He acquaints us, 
in a fhort preface, that they were put into his hands by the fon 
of the late Benjamin Everard, Efq; who had them from Dr. 
Parnell himfelf. He likewife produces a receipt * in Dean Swi/i’s 
own hand-writing (though he does not inform us how he came 
by it, or where it isto be feen) which fhews them to be the in- 
difputable work of the Archdeacon of Clogher. This evidence the 
editor thinks it neceffary to give, ‘ left the poems (he fays) 
« might be doubted to be really dis.’ An evidence which, 
ftrong as the editor may think it, will fill, we are apprehen- 
five, be found infufficient to make the judicious reader believe 
thefe poems were ever written by Dr. Parnell. We cannot eafily 
perfuade ourfelves that fo elegant, pure, and fpirited a writer 
could ever fall fo far beneath himfelf as to let fuch flat and in- 
fipid ftuff as this whole volume is, drop from his pen. The 
editor indeed is of opinion (/ee Ais preface) that thefe produdtions 
at leaft ‘ come up to, if not excel, any of his former’ and 
that the doétor feems to have been ‘ actuated, or rather divinely 
* infpired, in that part of thefe poems where the fubject is 
« taken from the Holy Scriptures.’ As a proof of the truth of 
the editor’s affertion, we will appeal to the following lines as a 
fpecimen, taken from the fecond poem in this colleétion, inti- 
tuled, Mo/es, where, fpeaking of the paflage of the Ifraelites, 
he fays, 
‘ Look, where the tyrant was but lately feen, 

The feas gave backward, and he ventured in : 
In yonder gulph with haughty pomp he fhew’d, 
Here march’d his horfemen, there his chariots rode, 
And when our God reftor’d the floods again, 
‘ Ah, vainly ftrong! they perifh’d in the main, 
But Ifrael went a dry furprifing way, 
Made fafe by miracles, amidft the fea.’ 

Nothing furely can be more unlike Dr. Parnell, except this 
burlefque of a fine paflage of Holy writ, 
The Lord, the gracious Lord alone, 
¢ With kindnefs moft peculiar led his own. 


a 





* The receipt is as follows: 
§ Dec. $5 1723. 
‘ Then received from Benjamin Everard, Efq; the above 
* writings of the late Doétor Parnell, in four ftitched volumes 
‘ of manufcript ; which I promife to seftore to him on demand, 
‘ Jonathan Swift.’ 


« He 
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« He brought, he bore him, on the wings of grace, 
‘ To tafte the plenties of the ground’s increafe; 
‘ Sweet dropping honey from the rocky foil, 
« From flinty rocks the fmoothly flowing oil, 
« The gilded butter from the ftately kine, 
« The milk with which the dugs of fheep decline, 
« The marrow fatnefs of the tender lambs, 
« The bulky breed of Bafan’s goats and rams, 
« The fineft flow’ry-wheat that crowns the plain, 
“ Diftends its hufk, and loads the blade with grain, 
« And ftill he drank from ripe delicious heaps 
¢ Of clufters prefs’d, the pureft blood of grapes. 
« But thou art wanton fat, and kickeft now, 
* Oh, well dire&ted! Oh, Jefhuron, thou, 
* Thou foon wer’t fat, thy fides were thickly grown, 
‘ Thy fatnefs deeply cover’d every bone, 
€ Then wanton fulnefs vain oblivion brought, 
* And God that made and fav’d thee was forgot.’ 





Thofe who remember the noble defcription of the fall of 
Siferah, as related in Scripture, will not perhaps think it greatly 


improved by our P/éwdo-Parnell in the following lines : 
‘ The captain faint with fore fatigue of flight 
« Implor’d for water to fupport his might, 
« And milk fhe pour’d him, while he water fought, 
« And in her lordly difh her butter brought. 
* With courage well deferving to prevail, 
“ One hand the hammer held, and one the nail ; 
* And him reclin’d to fleep, fhe boldly flew, 


« She fmote, fhe pierc’d, fhe ftruck the temples through. 


« Before her feet reluctant on the clay, 
* He bow’d, he fell, he bow’d, he fell, he lay, 
_ © He bow’d, he fell, he dy’d. By fuch degrees 
« As thrice fhe ftruck, each ftroke’s effe&t fhe fees. 
‘ His mother gaz’d with long-expecting eyes 5 
« And grown impatient, through the lattice cries, 
« Why moves the chariot of my fon fo flow? 
« Or what affairs retard his coming fo? 
« Her ladies anfwer’d but fhe wou’d not ftay, 
‘ (For pride had taught what flatt’ry meant to fay) 
« They've fped, fhe fays, and now the prey they fhare, 
« For each adamfel, ora lovely pair, 
« For Sifra’s part a robe of gallant grace, 
¢ Where diverfe colours rich embroid’ry trace, 
* Meet for the necks of thofe who in the fpoil 
* When triumph offers its reward for toil.’ 
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The greateft part of this colleétion confifts of what modern 
authors, by a ftrange perverfion of language, are pleafed to ftile 
Divine Poems, with as good reafon as a lover calls his miftrefs 
the Divine Celia, or the. Divine Chloe, though he knows her to 
be a mere mortal, and perhaps as contemptible a one as the 
author of the Pofthumous Works before us, which feems rather 
to refemble the wild and nonfenfical hymns of a mad Moravian, 
than the remains of fo excellent a writer as the late Dr. Parnell. 

To make the counterfeit ftill more vifible, and the burlefque 
more glaring, our editor has added to his Divine Poems fome 


jocular and facetious rhimes ; and, among others, after his Aymz on 


the Wounds of Chrif?, prefented us with Bacchus, or, the Drunken 
Metamorphofis, where; 

« All around, and all around, 

« They fit to riot on the ground. 
A veffel ftands amidft the ring, 
And there they laugh, and there they fing 3 
Or rife a jolly, jolly band, 
And dance about it hand in hand; 
Dance about and fhout amain, 
Then fit to laugh, and fing again: 
Thus they drink and thus they play 

‘ The fun and all their wits away.’ 

The laft thought is near upon a level with that excellent fen 
timent in the farce of the Devil to pay : 
«« As we’ve tarry’d all day for to drink down the fun, 

“ So we'll tarry, and drink down the moon.” 
Drinking down the fun is indeed much better than playing it away. 
And if the editor had not play’d away his own wits, as well as 
thofe of the Bacchanals, he would never have ventur’d to pafs off 
fuch bafe metal to the public for true fterling. 


_ ~— na nw BA 





Art. Vi Difcourfes on feveral Subje&s and Occafions. By John 
Dalton, D. D. Prebendary of Worcelter, and ReGor of St. 
Mary-at-Hill. London. 8wo. Rivington. 


HIS little volume contains only eight fermons, which, both 

with regard to the inftruétion they convey, and the agree 

able ftile in which they are written, greatly excel any thing of 
this kind which hath been publifhed for fome time paft. The 
four firft difcourfes are addrefied to the younger ftudents in the 
two univerfities, as treating on the excellency of the educa- 
tion there afforded them, and publifhed with a defign to guard 
them againft the fafhionable prevalence of irreligion, profane- 
Vou. VI. Auguf? 1758. K nefs, 
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nefs, and impiety: to’them, therefore, and their ferfous con- 
fiderations, the author has recommended his advice, which is, 
in our opinion, as good as any that was ever given them. We 
will prefent our readers with a fhort fpecimen of it. 


Our author having occation to confider the nature, temper, 


and charaéter of youth, at that point of time, when a fubmif- 


fion to the difcipline of wifdom is required of it, makes thefe 


fenfible and inftructive obfervations. 


‘ The whole of human life (fays he) has often been aptly 
compared to a journey through an unknown country. Now 
unknown as it is, and dangerous as it muft be allowed by all, 
who confider themfelves as accountable for every deviation 
from the right path ; yet the youthful traveller enters upon it 
without fear, full of vain curiofity and fanguine expectation. 
Warm, confident, and elate with hope, (becaufe unacquainted 
as yet with difappointments) he proceeds through numerous 
uncertainties, fully fecure of his future faccefs. His reafon 
being yet weak and uncultivated by any voluntary applica- 
tion of it, from which the volatility of his paflions renders 
him averfe, as ftudy and labour become more necefiary for 
him, he daily grows more and more impatient of the hated 
neceffity of them; ever wifhing to enjoy, as the glorious 
privilege of manhood, an unbounded liberty. 

‘« The golden mean, in which wifdom and experience have 
placed both virtue and happinels, appears to him to be the lait 
fad refuge of infenfibility and ftupidity. As his organs of 
fenfe are quick, lively, and vigorous, and as fenfual obje&s 
croud upon them to follicit his enjoyment, while modeit ra- 
tional pleafures are lefs importuning and oftentatious, the lat- 
ter are overlooked and defpifed, and the former alone engrofs 
his attention. Hence the intelle¢tual world appears to him 
like an encomfortable barren defart, while the fenfual blooms 
to his imagination like a gay garden, tempting with various 
and delicious fruits; nor is he then at leifure to fufped, 
(what is really the cafe) that the moft poifonous among them 
are often the moit alluring. Through all thefe therefore, as 
curiofity bids him, fo youthful confidence emboldens him, 
to range fecure, though undirected in his choice. ——If unre- 
ftrained, as his defires are always violent and extreme, and 
thence inconitant, he proceeds from excefs to excefs, from 
furfeit to furfeit, ever credulous in hoping on, that the next 
new. trial will difcover to him that full fatisfaction, for the 
want of which he is grown weary, though without having 
time to repent, of the former. 

* As he has yet had no experience of the difficulty of ac- 
quiring, aid the eafinefe of lofing the goods of fortune, in- 
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tereft and utility poffefs no fhare of his attention, but as they 
are occafionally neceflary to his prefent pleafures. Hence 
indeed it muft be owned, that ii his love of fenfual pleafure 
can be moderated, there is more room in the youthful mind 
for the magnanimous purfuit of virtue and honour : for the 
mind is then unftained by the fordid habits of the world, and 
greatly capable of the generous impulfe of honour, and the 
ufeful check of fhame, and ftrongly prompted by the love of 
praife and a noble emulation to excel others, in whatever is 
deemed honourable and glorious.——Yet here, even in this 
generous paffion, lies no finall danger, ariiing from his ina- 
bility to diftinguifh the true objets of eftecm : in the choice 
of which, as he is apt to be determined, rather by the fud- 
den fuggeftions of a lively imagination, than the cooler and 
flower difcriminations of reafon, or to be drawn by the ftreamt 
of fafhion and popular opinion, rather than be fteered by the 
judgment of the wifer few, he is often moft often fatally miftaken 
in their real value. Hence, by fome bold prefumptuous lea- 
der, (who from vain-glory or intereft intrudes into the office) 
aflifted by the magic power of ridicule, which gratifies the na- 
tural propenfity of a youthful imagination to indifcriminate 
mirth, this his noble paffion for honour and praife is often 
perverted to the bafeft purpofes ; till at laft we find him be- 
come afhamed of every thing that is praife-worthy, and glo- 
rying in every thing that deferves reproach.———The friends 
to his virtues are then in danger of becoming, if they inform 
him of his miftake, his moft hated enemies, and the favourers 
and flatterers of his vices, by which he moft affects to affert 
his manly freedom, his beft-beloved friends; then the moft 
grave, decent, and ufeful authority grows an empty forma- 
lity or ridiculous pageantry ; the gracious diftipiine of wifdom, 
a cruel perfecution; and the juit and due fubordinations of 
well-regulated focieties are then fagacioufly difcovered to be 
the tyranuous devices of knaves and hypocrites, invented fel- 
fifhly for their own intereft and convenience, or envioufly im- 
pofed upon men of wit, honour, and {pirit, to deprive them 
of thofe politer pleafures, to which, they fuppofe, they are 
by nature entitled, and by which they claim a right to be dif- 
tinguifhed froin the vulgar.’ 

He then confiders the tendency of acacemical difcipline, to pro» 





vide for the wants and neceflities of this period of life, which 
he does in a moft elezant and maiterly manner, laying down 
fome excellent rules for the conduct and direction of youth, 
What he fays of the knowledce of the world is excellent: we 
cannot refufe our readers the conclafion of it. 
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‘ I fhall only add (fays Dr. Dalton) that he alone can be 
* faid to Know the world truly, who has learnt to know and 
* revere its Maker and Governor, and to co-operate with -his 
‘ infinite love and goodnefs towards men; he alone Knows it, 
* who has feen through it; through all its empty as well as 
* wicked pomps and vanities; through all its flattering pro- 
* mifes and imperfe& performances; he alone, who in all his 
« dealings with it is conitantly determined, upon the moit ex- 
* tenfive furvey of it, both from his own conviction and expe- 
¢ rience, and the infallible aflurance of the facred oracles of 
* wifdom, never, for its higheft temptation, no, though 4e 
* foould gain the whole world, to run the rifque of lofing his own 
* foul. Mat. xvi. 26. Such a one will be able to look upon the 
* higheft {kill of its miftaken admirers and confident profeffors, 
‘ as only fo many wretched arts (as they themfelves inadver- 
‘ tently confefs) of murdering time, and thence (which they 
‘ fo often fatally forget !) of lofing eternity.’ 

The fifth fermon treats on the religious ufe of ficknefs, 
preached at Bath, for the charity hofpital there. The fixth is 
likewife a charity fermon for the Middlefex ho/pital; in both thefe 
Dr. Dalton has inforced the duty of beneficence, by the ftrongeft 
and molt pathetic arguments. The doétor’s feventh difcourfe 
was preached at St. Fames’s; he has accordingly chofe a text 
extremely well adapted to the meridian of that place, Lovers of 
pleafure more than levers of God ; and fhewn that there is a piea- 
Jure which the great little think of, the pleafure of religion and 
the duties of it. ‘ It muft be remembered, fays he, (at the con- 
* clufion of this excellent fermon) that God invites us to a feaft, 
* and not to ariot. Therefore our refpeét to him, and to the 
* laws, which the Lord and Mafter of the feaft had a right to 
‘ ordain at his table, forbid us to pollute it with excefs, efpe- 
‘ cially in his prefence, and where he himfelf, though invifibly, 
* conitantly prefides.——And as, on the one hand, being well 
‘ afiured of the fincerity of his kindnefs and goodnefs, we need 
* not fullenly nor fufpicioutly reject; fo on the other, Knowing 
* his great purity and univerfal juftice, we ought not wantonly 
* or felnthly to wafte and abufe the good things, which he has 
* provided for all his guefts, not overlooking even the pooreft 
‘ and meaneft fervants of his houfhold.———We fhould alfo be 
* far from thinking him capable of infifting upon our intem- 
‘ perate indulgence in them to our own detriment and the lofs 
‘ of others, as the proper tefteither cf our gratitude to him, 
‘ or his hofpitality to us: fuppofitions, unfit to be entertained 
* of a truly bountiful and hofpitable man; but much more un- 
© woi thy of the dathor and Giver of every good Bid perfeg? oft 
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The eighth and laft difcourfe on the bleffings of peace among 
ourfelves, was delivered at the author’s parifh church at 
St. Mary-Hill, and is one of the beft fermons which we remem- 
ber to have read on this important fubjec&t. ‘The feveral parts of 
it are fo beautifully’ connected with, and dependent on each 
other, that it would be doing an injury to the judicious author 
to feleé&t any particular paflage; we fhall refer our readers, 
therefore, to the volume itfelf, which has indeed but one fault, 
and that of a pretty extraordinary nature, viz. that it is too 
(hort ; the removal of which fingular imperfection we heartily 
recommend to Dr. Dalton’s future confideration. 





Arr VI. The Parliamentary or Conftitutional Hiftory of England ; 
Being a faithful account of all the moft remarkable tranfactions in 
parliament, from the earlieft times to the reftoration of King Charles 
MI. Collected from the records, the journals of both boufes, original 
manufcripts, Joarce Jpeeches and traés ; all compared with the Je- 
veral contemporary writers, and connected, throughout, with the 
hiffory of the times. By feveral hands. Vol. XIX and XX. 
From the commencement of the commonwealth in February 1648, 
to the marching of the Scots army into England, under the com- 


mand of King Charles the fecond, in Auguit 1651. 


HIS work, we apprehend, cannot be fo properly ftiled an 

hiftory, as a colletion and abridgement of records, from 
which the compilers can claim little other merit than that of 
diligence and impartiality. Thefe are qualities which they feem> 
to poffefs in a very laudable degree; therefore this their labour 
will always be confidered as a valuable acquifition tu the 
public. 

Prefixed to the 1gth volume is an advertifement, in which we 
are given to underftand, that the compilers intend to bring 
down the work to the diffolution of that convention by which 
Charles II. was reftored. We fhould think the revolution would 
be a much more proper termination. Thefe volumes exhibit 
an accutate view of the interregnum between the death of 
Charles I. to the year 1656, in which Cromwell diffolv’d his fe- 
cond parliament: a period when vulgar infolence, oppretiion, 
and brutality, triumphed over every thing that was noble, libe- 
ral and humane ; trampled upon the laws, and even extinguifhed 
the conftitution of England, wallowed in blood and exulted in 
barbarity. Here we fee how an inconfiderable number of def- 
picable fellows, the rag or remnant of a fchifm in the houfe of 
commons ; fellows, for the moit part, void of intereit, prin- 
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ciple, and capacity, were enabled to tyrannize over the lives 
and fortunes of their betters, and even to bring their fovereign 
tothe block. We ice how one man of low birth, defperate cir- 
cumttances, and contemptibie talents, by practifing upon the 
fanaticifm of the age, by canting, praying, hypocrify, perfidy 
and deceit, raifed himfelf to the higheft pinnacie of defpotic 
dominion over ail his fellows. It were an infult on human na~ 
ture to fuppofe, that there were not many individuals at that 
time in ingland, as brave as Oliver Cromwell, and better qua- 
lified to fhine in the fphere of glory and fair ambition; but 
fome of thefe had no opporiunity of exerting themfelves; and 
others difdained to pra¢ttife thofe mean and infamous arts, by 
which Cromwell roie to the fupreme authority. In our opinion, 
the generality of hiitorians have done too much honour to the 
parts of this ufurper, whofe chara€ter feems to have been dif- 
tinguifhed by nothing extraordinary, except fuperior cunning 
and prefumption. 

One cannot, without indignation, behold fuch a fet of bar- 
barous and ignorant Goths, putting up to fale the noble col- 
Jeétion of pitures, ftatues and bufts, which Charles I. had col- 
leéted with equal tafte and induftry: a collection that fold for 
about 50,0001, Part of this fpoil was purchafed by Cardinal 
Mazarin, the humble fycophant of Cromwell’s greatnefs: the 
reft was bought up by Cardenus, the Spanifh ambaffador, Chrif- 
tina queen of Sweden, and the archduke Leopold, governor 
of the Netherlands. Nothing more plainly proves the worth- 
Jefs characters of princes in general, than this eagernefs with 
which the principal powers of kurope fought to appropriate 
to themfelves the plunder of an unfortunate monarch, murdered 
by an handful of his own fubjeéts. They not only made them- 
felves parties in the. robbery, but tacitly approved of the regi- 
cide, by courting alliance with the ufurpers. 

The cruelties practifed by Cromwell in Ireland and elfewhere, 
befpeak him a ruffian without bowels or humanity; and his 
fanctifying thefe cruelties with the cloak of religion, was a pre- 
tence equally impious and abfurd. His letters, declarations and 
fpeeches, interlarded with texts of fcripture and ejaculations, 
are tedious, infipid, languid, confufed, and almoft unintelligi- 
ble; the papers publithed by the Rump, are written in the 
fame ftrain; and inde = their words form a very {triking con- 
traft with their conduct, which was always vigorous and alert. 
When Oliver entered Scotland at the head of an army, againtt 
thofe who efpoufed the caufe of Charles II. he publithed a de- 
claration, addrefled to all that are faints, and partakers of the 
fath of God’s ele& in Scotland. Notwithttanding this canting 


performance, which was excellently adapted to the fanatics of 
that 
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that nation, the Scots raifed an army and gave him battle at 
Dunbar, where they were routed with great flaughter ; and it 
is pity that the fwords of fuch falfe hypocritical fectaries had 
not always been employed againft each other. Thofe two ar- 
raies were well matched jn fraud and fanaticifn ; but, the Eng- 
lith were the better foldiers, and triumphed accordingly. 

The following account of the celebrated Lord Broghill, will 
be acceptable to thofe who were ignorant of that nobleman’s 
motives for entering into the fervice of the Rump. 

‘ This being our firft mention of Lord Broghill, (afterwards 

¢ Earl of Orrery) who makes fo great a figure in the fucceed- 
‘ ing part of this hiftory, the occafion of his quitting the royal 
‘ caufe, and efpoufing that of the new commonwealth, will 
‘ fall very properly in this place; and the rather, as nothing 
can more ftrongly evidence Cromwell’s deep penetration inte 
mankind, nor fhew plainer the wifdom and nicenefs with 
which he made choice of his friends. ‘The account of this 
extraordinary affair is thus drawn up by Mr. Morrice, Lord 
Breghill’s chaplain, to whom the particulars were communi- 
cated by his lordfhip himfelf, and whofe veracity is not to be 
queftioned. 
«© After the horrid murder was committed upon the king’s 
“< facred perfon, Lord Broghill, giving up all Ireland for loft, 
«< retired into England, to a fmall eftate left him by his 
“< father, at Marfton in Somerfetihire, where he lived till 
“6 1649. 

“¢ During this retirement, his lordthip lamenting the fad con- 
«¢ dition of the royal family, and the ruin of thofe kingdoms, 
<< and reflecting upon the cruelties and inhumanities of the Irifh 
“< rebels, he at lait thought it too much below his fpirit and 
<< duty to fit ftill, and fee all rights thus trampled under foot by 
“s ufurpers. He refolved therefore to attempt fomething for 
** the public as well as private good; and accordingly, under 
<< pretence of going to the Spa waters in Germany, he intended 
<* to crofs the feas, and apply himfelf to King Charles IL. for a 
** commiffion to raife what forces he could, to reftore his ma- 
“¢ jefty in Ireland, and to recover his own eftate, then given 
«< for loft. But in order to the accomplifhing this refolution he 
<< fent to the Earl of Warwick, who had an intereft in the pre- 
“« yailing party, defiring him to procure a licence for him to 
«« pafs beyond the feas to the Spa; not acquainting that Lord 
«¢ with the main intent of his going, and only communicating 
‘* his defign to fome friends, whom he imagined to be loyaland 
«« fecret. He had already made up a confiderabie fum of mo- 
« ney, and was now arrived at London, in order to profecute 
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his voyage ; when a gentleman belonging to Cromwell, wha 
was theri made general in Sir Thomas Fairfax’s place, came 
to his lodgings to let him know that the general, his mafter, 
intended to wait upon him, if he knew but the hour when he 
would be at leifure to receive him. My lord was very much 
furprized at this paflage, becaufe he never had any acquain- 
tance with Cromwell, nor ever exchanged one word with him. 
Wherefore he told the gentleman, he prefumed he was mif- 
taken, and that he was not the perfon to whom the general 
had fent him with that meflage. The gentleman made an- 
fwer, he was fent to the Lord Broghill ; and therefore, if 
he was that lord, he was fent te him. My lord, finding there 
was no miftake in the gentleman, owned that he was the Lord 
Broghill; but defired the gentleman to prefent his humble 
fervice to the general, and to let him know that he would 
not give him the trouble to come to him; but that he would 
wait on the general, if he knew where he was, and when he 
might ; and to that end would immediately make himfelf 
ready for it. The gentleman told my lord he would acquaint 
his excellency with it, and fo took his leave. 

«‘ His lordfhip, in the mean time, was mightily concerned 
what Cromwell’s bufinefs with him fhould be. While he 
was thus mufing, Cromwell came to him; and, after mutual 


‘ falutations, told him, he had a great kindnefs and refpett for 


his lordfhip, and therefore he was come to acquaint him with 
fomething that did very nearly concern him, and to give him 
his advice in the matter. He then proceeded to let him 
know, that the council of ftate was acquainted with his de- 
figns, that he was come to town in order to his pafling be- 
yond fea; but, inftead of going to the Spa, for his gout, 
was going to the king for a commiffion to raife men, and op- 
pofe their government in Ireland ; and that, under this pre- 
tence, the Earl of Warwick had got him a licence from the 
{tate to pafs the feas. 

«* As Cromwell was going on, my lord interrupted him, and 
told him, he prefumed his excellency was miftaken in the 
matter, for he was not capable of doing any thing that way ; 
and therefore defired him to believe.no fuch thing. But 
Cromwell told him, he had good proof for what he faid, and 
could fhew copies of his lettersto that purpofe, and therefore 
defired him not to deceive himfelf; for the council had or- 
dered him to be clapt in the Tower upon his arrival in town ; 
which had been executed accordingly, had not he himfelf in- 
terpofed in his behalf, and procured fome time to confer with 
him, to fee whether he might not be drawn off from bis de- 
fign. 
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*¢ Upon this, and other circumftances, my lord, finding that 
he was difcovered, begged Cromwell’s pardon, and thanked 
him for his kindnefs,, and defired him to advife him what to 
do. ‘Cromwell told him, that neither he, nor the council, 
were ftrangers to his actions in the Irifh war ; and therefore 
the fubduing of the Irifh rebels being now left to his care, he 
had obtained leave from the council to make an offer to Lord 
Broghill, that if he would ferve in the wars againft the Irith, 
he fhould have a general officer’s command, and fhould have 
no oaths nor engagements laid upon him, nor fhould be 
obliged to fight againft any but the Infh. My lord did nota 
little wonder at this large offer, and would have excufed hiim- 
felf, defiring fome time to confider of it: but-Cromwell told 
him, he muft refolve prefently, for there was no time to de- 
liberate, becaufe the council, from whom he came, were re- 
folved to fend his lordfhip to the Tower, as foon as ever Crom- 
well fhould return to them, in cafe this offer was not ew, 
accepted. 


_ Lord Broghill feecing no fubterfuges could any. longer’ be 
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made ufe of, and finding his liberty and life were in danger, 
whereby he might be rendered utterly incapable of ferving 
his majefty ; and not knowing but, by accepting this offer, 
he might afterwards be ferviceable to the royal party, he re- 
folved to accept of it upon the conditions which Cromwell 
had mentioned; promifing, upon his word and honour, he 
would faithfully aflift Cromwell in fubduing the Irifh rebel- 
lion. Whereupon Cromwell affured him he fhould have thofe 
conditions perform’d to a tittle; and defired him to haiten 
down to Briftol, where men fhould be fent to him, and fhips 
wait for his tranfportation, and he himfelf would follow him 
with another army; all which was accordingly done.” 

‘Mr. Morrice adds, ‘* That he has heard Lord Broghill often 
declare, that he looked upon this as a fingular providence to 
him ; becaufe hereby he was preferved in a capacity to fave 
many men’s lives, and do many fervices for the king and 
royal party, which he had not otherwife been able to do;” 
many inftances of which he gives in the courfe of this noble. 
man’s life.’ 

In the next volume there is a curious dialogue between Crom- 


well and Whitlocke, by which it appears that Oliver had a 
ftrange hankering after the crown. 


4 
6 
«é 


‘© Cromwell. My Lord Whitlocke, I know your faithfulnefs 
and engagement in the fame good caufe with myfelf and the 
reft of our friends, and I know your ability in judgment, and 
your particular friendfhip and affection for me; indeed I am 
fufficiently fatisfied in thefe things, and therefore I defire to 

* advife 
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« advife with you in the main and moft important affairs relating 
¢ to our prefent condition. 

‘ Whitlecke. Your excellency hath known me long, and f 
¢ think will fay that you never knew aay unfaithfulnefs or breach 
« of truft by me ; and for my particular affection to your per- 
¢ fon, your favours to me, and your public fervices, have de- 
* ferved more than I can manifeft; only there is, with your fa- 
« vour, a miftake in this one thing, touching my weak judg- 
« ment, which is uncapable to do any confiderable fervice for 
* yourlelf or this commonwealth; yet, to the utmoft of my 
« power, I fhall be ready to ferve you, and that with all dili- 
* gence and faithfulnefs. 

“ Cramwell. 1 have caufe to be, and am, without the leaft 
* fcruple of your faithfulnefs, and I know your kindnefs to me 
* your old friend, and your abilities to ferve the commonwealth, 
« and there are enough befides me that can teftify it: and I be- 
lieve our engagements for this commonwealth have been, and 
are, as deep as moft men’s; and there never was more need 
of advice, and folid hearty counfel, than the prefent ftate of 
our affairs doth require. 

‘ Whitlecke. 1 fuppofe no man will mention his particular en- 
gagement in this caufe, at the fame time when your excellency’s 
engagement is remembered; yet to my capacity, and in my 
ftation, few men have engaged further than I have done ; and 
that (befides the goodnefs of your own nature and perfonal 
knowledge of me) will keep you from any jealoufy of my 
faithfulnefs. 

‘ Cromavell. 1 wifh there were no more ground of fufpicion 
of others, than of you. I can truft you with my life, and the 
moft fecret matters relating to our bufinefs; and to that end 
I have now defired a little private difcourfe with you; and 
really, my lord, there is very great ecaufe for us to confider 
the dangerous condition we are all in, and how to make 
good our ftation, to improve the mercies and fuccefles which 
God hath given us; and not to be fooled out of them again, 
nor to be broken in pieces, by our particular jarrings and 
animofities one againft another: but to unite our counfels, 
and hands and hearts, to make good what we have fo dearly 
bought, with fo much hazard, blood, and treafure; and that, 
the Lord having given us an intire conqueft over our enemies, 
we fhould not now hazard all again by our private janglings, 
and bring thofe mifchiefs upon ourfelves, which our enemies 
could never do, 

* Whitlocke. My lord, I look upon our prefent danger as 
* greater than ever it was in the field, and (as your excellency 
* truly obferves) our pronenefs to deftroy ourfelves, when our 

: ‘ enemies 
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enemies could not do it. It is no ftrange thing for a gallant 
army, as yours is, after full conqueit of their enemies, to grow 
into factions and ambitious defigns; and it is a wonder to 
me that they are not in high mutinies, their fpirits ‘beime ac- 
tive, and few thinking their fervices to be duly rewarded, and 
the emulation of the officers breaking out daily more and 
more, in this time of their vacancy from their employment ; 
befides, the private foldiers, it may be feared, will, in this 
time of their idlenefs, grow imto diforder; and it is your ex- 
cellent conduét which, under God, hath kept them fo longin 
difcipline, and free from mutinies. 

‘ Cromuell. 1 have ufed, and fhall ufe, the atmoR of my 
poor endeavours to keep them allin order and obedience. 

‘ Whitlocke. Your excellency hath done it hitherto eveh to ad- 
miration. 

‘ Cromwell. Truly God hath bleffed me in it exceedingly, and 
I hope will do fo ftill. Your lordfhip hath obferved moft 
truly the inclinations of the officers of the army to particular 
factions, and to murmurings that they are not rewarded ac- 
cording to their deferts; that others, who have adventured 
leaft, have gained moft; and they have neithef profit, ner 
preferment, nor place in government, which others hold, who 
have undergone no hardfhips nor hazards for the commion- 
wealth; and herein they have too much of truth, yet their’ 
infolency is very great, and their influence upon the private 
foldiers works them to the like difcontents and marmurings. 

‘ Then as for the members of parliament, the army begins 
to have a ftrange diftafte againft them, and I with there were 
not too much caufe fer it ; and really thew pride and ambi- 
tion, and felf-feeking, ingroffing all places of honour and 
proft to themfelves and their friends, and their daily breaking 
forth into new and violent parties and factions; their-delays 
of bufinefs, and defigns to. perpetuate themfelves, and to-con- 
tinue the power in their own hands; their meddling in pri- 
vate matters between party and party, contrary to the infti- 
tution of parliaments, and their injuftice and partiality in 
thofe matters, and the. feandalous lives of fome-of the chief 
of them ; thefe things, my lord, do give too much ground for 
people to open their mouths againft them, and to_diflike 
them. Nor can they be kept within the bounds of juftice, 
law, or reafon ; they themfelves being the fupreme power of 
the nation, liable to no account to any, noF to be controiled 
or regulated by any other power, there being none fuperior, 
or co-ordinate with them : fo that, unlef$ there be fome aa- 
thority and power fo full and fo high as to-reftrain and. keep 


things in better order, and that may be acheek to thefe exor- 
6 § bitancies, 
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bitancies, it will be impoflible, in human reafon, to prevent 
our ruin. 

‘ Whitlocke. 1 confefs the danger we are in by thefe extrava- 
gances and inordinate powers is more than I doubt is gene- 
rally apprehended ; yet as to that part of it which concerns 
the foldiery, your excellency’s power and commiffion is fuff- 
cient already to reftrain and keep them in their due obe- 
dience ; and, bleffed be God, you have done it hitherto, and 
Idoubt not but, by your wifdom, you will be able {till to 
do it. 

‘ As to the members.of parliament, I confefs the greateft 
difficulty lies there ; your commiflion being from them, and 
they being acknowledged the fupreme power of the nation, 
fubjeé& to nocontrouls, nor allowing any appeal from them : 


- yet I am fure your excellency will not look upon them as ge- 


nerally depraved; too many of them are much to blame in 
thofe things you have mentioned, and many unfit things have 
paffed among them; but I hope well of the major.part of 
them, when great matters come to a decifion. 

* Cromwell. My lord, there is little hopes of a good fettle- 
ment to be made by them, really there is not; but a great 


deal of fear, that they will deftroy again what the Lord hath 
done gracioufly for them and us ; we all forget God, and God 


will forget us, and give us up to confufion; and thefe men 
will help it on, if they be fuffered to proceed in their ways : 
fome courfe muft be thought on to curb and reftrain them, 


-or we fhall be ruined by them. 


. * Whitlocke. We ourfelves have acknowledged them the fu- 
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preme power, and taken our commiffions and authority in 
the higheft concernments from them; and how to reftrain 
and curb them after this, it will be hard to find out a way 
for it. 

< Cromwell. What if a man fhould take upon him to be 


king ? 
. * Whitlocke. I think that remedy would be worfe than the 


difeafe. 

‘ Cromwell. Why do you think fo? 

‘ Whitlocke. As to your own perfon the title of king would 
be of no advantage, becaufe you have the full kingly power 
in you already, concerning the militia, as you are general. 
As to the nomination of civil officers, thofe whom you think 


_fitteit are feldom refufed; and altho’ you have no negative 
_vote in the pafling of laws, yet what you diflike will not 


eafily be carried: and the taxes are already fettled, and in 
your power to difpofe the money raifed. And as to foreign 


_ affairs, though the ceremonial application be made to the 
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parliament, yet the expectation of good or bad fuccefs in it 
is from your excellency ; and particular follicitations of fo- 
reign minifters are made to you only: fo that I apprehend, 
indeed, lefs envy and danger, and pomp, but not lefs power, 
and real opportunities of doing good in your being general, 
than would be if you had affumed the title of king. 
< Cromwell. 1 have heard fome of your profeffion obferve, 
That he who is actually king, whether by election or by def- 
cent, yet being once king, all acts done by him as king are 
as lawful and juftifiable as by any king who hath the crown by 
inheritance from his forefathers: and that by an aét of par- 
liament in Henry the feventh’s time, it is fafer for thofe who 
act under a king, be his title what it will, than for thofe who 
act under any other power. And furely the power of a king 
is fo great and high, and fo univerfally underftood and re- 
verenced by the people of this nation, that the title of it 
might not only indemnify, in a great meafure, thofe that a& 
under it, but likewife be of great ufe and advantage in fuch 
times as thefe, to curb the infolences of thofe whom the pre- 
fent powers cannot controul, or at leaft are the perfons them- 
felves who are thus infolent. 
‘ Whitlocke. 1 agree in the general what you are pleafed to 
obferve as to this title of king; but whether for your excel+ 
lency to take this title upon you, as things now are, will be 
for the good and advantage either of yourfelf and friends, 
or of the commonwealth, I do very much doubt; notwith- 
{tanding that act of parliament, 11 Hen. VII. which will be 
little regarded, or obferved to us by our enemies, if they 
fhould come to get the upper hand of us. 
‘ Cromwell. What do you apprehend would be the danger of 
taking this title ? 
‘ Whitlocke. The danger, I think, would be this: one of the 
main points of controverfy betwixt us and our adverfaries is, 
whether the government of this nation fhall be eftablifhed 
in monarchy, or in a free {tate or commonwealth; and moft 
of our friends have engaged with us upon the hopes of having 
the government fettled ina free ftate, and to effet that have 
undergone all their hazards and difficulties, they being per- 
fuaded, though I think much miftaken, that under the go- 
vernment of a commonwealth they fhall enjoy more liberty 
and right, both as to their fpiritual and civil concernments, 
than they fhall under monarchy; the preffures and diflike 
whereof are fo frefh in their memories and fufferings 
‘ Now if your excellency fhould take upon you the title of 
king, this ftate of your caufe will be thereby wholly deter- 
mined, and monarchy eftablithed in your perfon ; and the 
‘ queftion 
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queftion will be no more whether our government fhall be by 
a monarch, or by a free ftate, but whether Cromwell or Stuart 
fhall be our king and monarch. 

¢ And that queftion, wherein before fo great parties of the 
nation were engaged, and which was univerfal, will by this 
means become, in effect, a private controverfy only. Before 
it was national, What kind of government we fhould have, 
now it will become particular, Who fhall be our governor, 
whether of the family of the Stuarts, or of the family of the 
Cromwells ? 

« Thus the ftate of our controverfy being totally changed, all 
thofe who were for a commonwealth (and they are a very 
great and confiderable party) having their hopes therein fruf- 
{trated, will defert you: your hands will be weakened, your 
intereft ftraitened, and your caufe in apparent danger to be 
ruined. 

« Cromwell. 1 confefs you fpeak reafon in this ; but what 
other thing can you propound that may obviate the prefent 
dangers and difficulties wherein we are all engaged ? 

« Whitlocke. It will be the greateft difficulty to find out fuch 
an expedient. [have had many things in my private thoughts 
upon this bufinefs, fome of which perhaps are not fit, or fafe, 
for me to communicate. 

© Cromwell. I pray, my lord, what are they ? You may truft 
me with them ; there fhall no prejudice come to you by any 
private difcourfe betwixt us; I fhall never betray my friend ; 
you may be as free with me as with your own heart, and fhall 
never fuffer by it. 

‘ Whitlocke. I make no fcruple to put my life and fortune 
into your excellency’s hand; and fo I fhall, if I impart thefe 
fancies to you, which are weak, and perhaps may prove of- 
fenfive to your excellency ; therefore my beft way will be to 
{mother them. 

© Cromwell. Nay, I prithee, my Lord Whitlocke, let me 
know them ; be they what they will they cannot be offenfive 
to me, but I fhall take it kindly from you: therefore, I pray, 
do not conceal thofe thoughts of yours from your faithful 
friend. , 

‘ Whitlocke. Your excellency honours me with a title far above 
me ; and fince you are pleafed to command it, I fhall difcover 


‘ to you my thoughts herein ; and humbly defire you not to 


¢ 


take in ill part what I fhall fay to you. 

* Cromwell. Indeed I fhall not ; but I fhall take it, as I faid, 
very kindly from you. 

* Whitlote. Give me leave then, firft, to confider your excel- 


* Jency’s condition, You are inyironed with fecret enemies: 
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upon your fubduing of the public enemy, the officers of 
your army account themfelves all victors, and to have had an 
equal fhare in the conqueit with you. 
‘The fuccefs which God hath given us hath not a little elated 
their minds; and many of them are bufy and of turbulent 
fpirits, and are not without their defigns how they may difs 
mount your excellency, and fome of themfelves get up inte 
the faddle; how they may bring you down, and fet up them- 
felves. 
‘ They want not counfel and encouragement herein ; it may 
be from fome members of the parliament, who may be jealous 
of your power and greatnefs, left you fhould grow too high 
for them, and in time over mafter them; and they will plot 
to bring you down firft, or to clip your wings. 
« Cromwell. I thank you that you fo fully confider my condi 
tion; it is a teitimony of your love to me, and care of me, 
and you have rightly confidered it: and I may fay without 
vanity, that in my condition yours is involved and all our 
friends; and thofe that plot my ruin will hardly bear your 
continuance in any condition worthy of you. Befides this, 
the caufe itfelf may poflibly receive fome difadvantage by the 
ftrugglings and contentions among ourfelves. But what, 
Sir, are your thoughts for prevention of thofe mifchiefs that 
hang over our heads? 
‘ Whiilocke. Pardon me, Sir, in the next place, a little to 
confider the condition of the king of Scots. 
‘ This prince being now by your valour, and the fuccefs 
which God hath given to the parliament, and to the army 
under your command, reduced to a very low condition ; 
both he and all about him cannot but be very inclinable to 
hearken to any terms, whereby their loft hopes may be re- 
vived of his being reftored to the crown, and they to their 
fortunes and native country. 
‘ By a private treaty with him you may fecure yourfelf, and 
your friends and their fortunes; you may make yourfelf and 
your poiterity as great and permanent, to all human proba- 
bility, as ever any fubject was, and provide for your friends. 
You may put fuch limits to monarchical power, as will fecure 
our fpiritual and civil liberties, and you may fecure the caufe 
in which we are all engaged; and this may be effectually 
done, by having the power of the militia continued in your- 
felf, and whom you {hall agree upon after you. 
‘I propound, therefore, for your excellency to fend to the 
king of Scots, and to have a private treaty with him for this 
purpofe ; and I befeech you to pardon what I have faid upon 
* the 
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* the occafion. It is out of my affection and fervice to yout 
* excellency, and to all honeft men ; and 1 humbly pray you 
* not to have any jealoufy thereupon of, my approved faithful. 
nefs to your excellency and to this commonwealth. 

‘ Cromwell. 1 have not, I affure you, the leaft diftruft of your 
faithfulnefs and friendfhip to me, and to the caufe of this 
commonwealth ; and I think you have much reafon for what 
you propound; but it isa matter of fo high importance and 
difficulty, that it deferves more time of confideration and de- 
bate than is at prefent allowed us: we fhall therefore take a 
further time to difcourfe of it.” 


a & & HR @ 


* With this, adds our Memorialift, the general brake off, and 
went to other company, and fo into Whitehall ; feeming, by 
his countenance and carriage, difpleafed with what had been 
faid; yet he never objected it againft Mr. Whitlocke in any 
public meeting afterwards: only his carriage towards him; 
from that time, was altered, and his advifing with him not fo 
frequent and intimate as before ; and it was not long after 
that he found an occafion, by an honourable employment; 
* to fend him out of the way, (as fome of his neareft relations; 
¢ particularly his daughter Claypoole, confefied) that he might 
* be no obftacle or impediment to his ambitious defigns.’ 

But the moft remarkable part of the twentieth volume is a 
kind of journal of the proceedings of Oliver’s firft parliament, 
denominated Barebone in derifion, from the name of Prai/e-gods 
barebone, one of the London members. Hittorians have paffed 
over the tranfactions of this affembly, with a kind of fuperci« 
lious contempt: but, the defeé& is remedied by the compilers of 
this work, who have had accefs to fome valuable traéts on this 
fubje&t, which are preferved in the univerfity of Cambridge. 
From this account of their proceedings it appears, that not- 
withftanding a ridiculous mixture of enthufiafm, this parlia- 
ment was by no means {fo defpicable as it has been reprefented. 
The famous John Lilburne, who had been banifhed by the 
Rump for the liberty with which he cenfured their condu&, ina 
pamphlet called Exgland’s Second Chains, now returned to Eng- 
land and was impriioned in Newgate : a petition in his favour 
being delivered by a number of apprentices, the houfe commit- 
ted them to Bridewell. 

¢ About the middle of Auguft in 1653, Col. John Lilburne 
¢ was brought to a fecond trial at law ; and, after a long hear- 
« ing, was acquitted by his jury, but ordered back to Newgate. 
¢ Upon his acquittal medals were ftruck, with his head on one 


* fide, and the names of all his jury on the reverfe, which are 
tw 
yet 
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yet to be feen in the cabinets of the curious. But the par. 
liament was fo provoked at Lilburne’s acquittal, that they: 
ordered the council of ftate to examine the whole bufinefs of 
the trial; particularly the judges and jury uponit. Likewife. 
to examine touching any fcandalous, feditious, or tumultuous 
papers which were difperfed, or words fpoken, at the faid 
trial, in relation to, and in derogation of, the authority of 
parliament, and report the fame to the houfe.——It was alfo 


‘referred to the faid council to revife the aéts declaring what 


offences fhall be treafon ; and to bring in an'aé for fupply 
of fuch things as the other comes fhort of, in reference to 
this prefent parliament and council of ftate. According to 
this order, a few days after Sir Anthony Afhley Cooper re- 
ported from the council of ftate, that they had examined into 
the proceedings on the late trial of Col. Lilburne; and that 
the clerks attending there had returned feveral fcandalous and 
feditious fpeeches, fpoken by the faid Lilburne at his trial, 
which they took in fhort hand, an extract of which was read ; 
whereupon the houfe committed Lilburne to the Tower ; and 
the lieutenant was injoined to detain him there, notwithftand- 
ing any Habeas Corpus to be granted by the upper bench, or 
any other court of juftice, till the parliament fhould give far- 
ther order. So great a dread had they of this man’s po- 
pularity, who, from his invincible zeal in oppofing the arbi- 
trary proceedings of men in power, under every change of 
government, was at this time diitinguifhed by the name of 
Freeborn Fok. 

Cromwell, notwithftanding his native plainnefs and rufticity, 





took great ftate upon him at certain junctures. The Dutch be- 
ing tired of the war, refolved to fue for peace. ‘ To that end 
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three ambafladors extraordinary, Beverningck, Nieupoort, and 
Jongeftall, came over in February laft. On the 23d of that 
month Sir Oliver Fleming, mafter of the ceremonies, went 
down to meet them at Gravefend, from whence they and 
their retinue were brought in feveral of the commonwealth’s 
barges to the Tower the next day, and conduéted to a houfe 
provided for them in Weftminfter. The ambafladors went in 
the Lord Proteétor’s coach of ftate, followed by thofe of fe- 
veral foreign minifters, and above fixty coaches more. On 
the 4th of March, 1653, they were admitted, with great fo- 
lemnity, to an audience of the Lord Protector, in the banquet- 


- ting-houfe at Whitehall, which was richly hung with tapiftry 


for that purpofe. 
© 'To thew how well Cromwell aéted the monarch at his giving 


audience to foreign minifters, we fhall exhibit the ceremonial 
obferved on this occafion, as drawn up by the ambafladors 
Vor. VI. Augu? 1758. L ‘ them- 
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«-themfelves, and tranfmitted to their mafters the States Ge- - 
€ peral; the particulars of which run thus: 
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“* We were fetched in his highnefs’s coach, accompanied with 
the Lords Strickland and Jones, with the mafter of the cere- 
monies, and brought into the great banquetting-room at 
Whitehall, where his highnefs had never given audience be- 
fore. He ftood upon 2 pedeftal raifed with three fteps high 
from the floor, being attended by the Lords, Prefident Lau- 
rence, Vifcount Lifle, Skippon, Mackworth, Pickering, 
Montague, and Mr. Secretary Thurloe, together with the 
Lord Claypole, his mafter of the horfe. After three reve- 
rences made at the entrance, in the middle, and before the 
fteps, which his highnefs anfwered every time with recipro- 
cal reverences, we came up to the iteps, and delivered to 
him, with a compliment of induttion, our letters of cre- 
dence, who received them without opening them; the rea- 
fon whereof we fuppofe to be our delivering of the copies 
and tranilations thereof in the morning to Mr. Thurloe; fo 
that we prefently began our difcourfe with a compliment of 
thanks, for his good inclination fhewn in the treaty of our 
common peace; of congratulation in his new dignity ; of 
prefentation of all reciprocal and neighbourly offices on the 
behalf of their High and Mighty Lordfhips; and wifhing all 
fafety and profperity to his perfon and government: to 
which he anfwered with many ferious and fignificant expref- 
fions of reciprocal inclination to their High and Mighty 
Lordfhips, and to the bufinefs of peace ; for which we once 
more returned him thanks, and prefented to his highnefs 
twenty of our gentlemen, who went in before us, being fol- 
lowed by twenty more, to have the honour to kifs his hand ; 
but inftead thereof his highnefs advanced near the fteps, 
bow’d to all the gentlemen one by one, and put out his 
hand to them at a diftance, by way of congratulation ; and 
then we were conduéted back again after the fame manner.” 

We fhall conclude our quotations, by inferting a fatirical 


defcription of Cromwell in verfe, as we find it in a note in page 
446, vol. xx. 


¢ A Protector, what’s that? ’Tis a ftately thing, 
That confeffeth itfelf but the ape of a king : 

* A tragical Cefar acted by a clown ; 

‘ Or a brafs farthing ftamp’d with a kind of a crown : 
A bubble, that fhines ; aloud cry without wool ; 

“* Not Perillus nor Phalaris, but the bull. 

‘ The eccho of monarchy till it come ; 

‘ The butt-end of a barrelin the fhape of a drum: 
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* A counterfeit piece that woodenly fhews 
‘ A golden effigies with a copper nofe. 
* The fantaftic fhadow of a fovereign head, 
‘ The arms royal revers’d, and difloyal inftead. 
* In fine, he is one we may Proteé¢tor call, 
‘ From whom the King of Kings proteét us all.’ 


On the whole, this is a very ferviceable performance to all 
thofe who are defirous of being acquainted with the conftitu- 
tion of their country, and the revolutions of ftate, and yet 
have neither time nor opportunity to perufe original records: 
in our opinion, however, the work would be much improved by 
a good index, 





Art. VI. Miltary Devotion: or, the Soldier’s Duty to God, his 
prince and his country. Containing fourteen Sermons preached at the 
camps near Blandford and Dorchefter, 4. D. 1756 and 1757. 
With an appendix, containing reafons for a concife form of prayer 

or our army in camp, as in other protefiant countries in time of war, 

efpecially Pruffia and Sweden, addrcffed to our pious legiflature ; 
with palms, leffons, and collects Jeleted: alfo prayers for fick in 
hofpitals, wounded in the field, or for a foldier under Jentence of 
death by a court-martial. By the Rev. Mr. William Agar, 
chaplain to his majefty’s twentieth regiment of foot, and re@or of 
South Kelley St. Mary’s, and Bilkerthorpe im Lincolnfhire. 
8vo. Price 5s. Brindley. 


R. Agar having been fome time a chap/ain in the army, 

and withal one of thofe few who do their own duty, 
muft, we have reafon to fuppofe, be well acquainted with the 
tafte and difpofition of his audience, to whom he has therefore 
endeavoured to accommodate his difcourfes, mforming us at 
the fame time (in a *letter to the archbifhop of Canterbury at 
the end of them) that ‘ inaccuracies of {tile are adapted to a 
¢ military genius, which is often better pleafed with a pompous 
‘ fimile, a dafh of forced rhetoric, or a fabulous allufion to the 
‘ antients, than the more orthodox proof by texts of fcrip- 
© ture.’ 

To adapt himfelf to the military genius, he has accordingly 
larded his fermons with as much choice rhetoric, and claffical 
allufion, as we remember to have met with in any modern di- 
vine. He tells us, in his firft difcourfe on the duty of prayer, 
that nothing can be Jetter invented than the foldier’s method of 


* See the Appendix, p. v. 
L 2 performing 
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performing the folemn duty of prayer, where, in a circle perpen 
dicular to the etherial galaxy, they offer up thank{givings toGod : 
That, Socrates gave thanks to the gods that he was a + philofo- 
pher and a barbarian ; and that the Romans had fuch an opinion 
of the augu/tne/s (a pretty word) of their city, that to be danifbed 
from it was counted a capital punifhment. 

Having occafion to mention the gratitude of brutes, he in- 
forms us, that ‘ by a native fagacity flying, quefting, fcenting 
‘ through each thicket, the a¢tive canine fpecies toils to divert, 
« and fhares in the joy of plundering the vales te amufe the fu- 
* rious or luxurious appetite of their lord and matter, by inftiné 
paying homage, and fhewing a fenfe of gratitude to their 
keeper.’ 

The following eloquent addrefs to man, on his fuperiority 
over the drutes, may ferve as a fpecimen of our author’s peculiar 
merit in the defcriptive: 

‘ See multitudes of finaller ereatures crouding to gratify thee ; 
‘ the lark, the nightingale, the linnet for thy mufic ; the leffer 
* infe&ts for thy curiofity, 

‘ The flowery meads to feed the florift’s eye with beauty, 
exceeding Solomon in gll his glory; whifpering zephyrs foftly 
breezing tender and {weet odours; gurgling ftreams in na- 
tural cafcades gerttly gliding with melodious murmurs, inimi- 
table by art; fith {porting with thy treacherous hook, wan- 
tonly falling a prey to thy fhark-like appetite; the plumy 
race fee hovering over thee with their dufky pinions ready to 
divert thee with their warbles, or fall a prey to thy falcon- 
furious paflions; with nicer eye and optic inftruments behold 
infeéts innumerable creeping, fwimming, crawling, jumping 
round thee; fweetening the water, fucking out contagion, or 
ferving for food to thofe very animals that pamper thee, O 
man! who with grateful curious eye, from the many-forming 
polypus to the glittering glow-worm, may read Nature deli- 
neated in one day.’ 

But all this is nothing to what we have to boaft; for befides 
thefe advantages he tells us, that we have ‘ phyiical plants to 
« relieve our pain, opiates to lull us into flumber, emollients to 
diffolve the {tone that grinds us, and emetics to difcharge the 
¢ crudities of gluttony and excefs; wide fields and gardens 
« blooming with medicinal virtues, and the four grand elements 
* con{fpiring to this favourite creature’s prefervation ; plants, 
« minerals, gums, powders, barks, as his great reftorative, and 
« falves and balfams to heal his wounds or ulcers.’ 
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As fwearing is a vice which even gentlemen-foldiers are not 
intirely free from, Mr. Agar has fpent a few pages on that fub- 
ject, where he tells us, that the heathens were ever follicitous to 
keep up their deities in proper efteem, always prefaging a decline 
in their commonwealth if thefe were profaned or taken from 
them, * from the old Roman Palladium to the Delphic Oracle. * Look 
‘ (fays our orator) into the rhetoric of our adepts in fwearing, 
‘ the chattering of a parrot, or croaking of a frog are lefs 
hurtful founds, and much more rational than the oratory of 
our delicate gentlemen, though uttered with all the finenefs 
and air a filly fop can value himfelf upon ; and though vicious 
habits may have acquired a flafh and more genteel deport- 
ment than thofe of more reftrained morals, yet if a difcourfe 
cannot be fet off without this figure and embellifhment, the 
rhetoric ought to be abolifhed with the author.’ 

When Mr. Agar comes to talk of the evils arifing from d- 
Jertion, he is moft infupportably rhetorical : 

* Say, ye careful, indulgent fathers ! whofe blooming offspring 
{mile around your tables, could you bear to have your fons 
maffacred, your wives and daughters violated, your goods plun- 
dered, your temples polluted by facrilegious hands, your 
lands and properties fequeftered by force and violence, or 
your whole in flames about you, yourfelves at lait butchered 
by mercilefs unhuman wretches ? The deferting foldier can 
do this. 

* Ye tender mothers ! whofe fofter nerves {till feel your new- 
born throbbing infant’s pain, would not your hearts bleed 
within you to fee your fucking babe fnatched from your bo- 
fom, flafhed, ftabbed, or torn to pieces before your eyes, 
their cradles reeking with gore-blood, their mangled carcafés 
thrown into the ftreet to dogs or vultures ; yourfelves dragged 
by the hair in tears, {tripped and expofed to cold and naked- 
nefs, with uplift hands thanking the wretch who juit had killed 
your child, for fparing after fated luft your own diftreffed 
lives, though without houfe, food, or garment to fcreen you 
from the fun’s fcorching rays, or rougher northern blaitts ? 
The deferting foldier can do this. 

‘Ye fage grey hairs! whofe life has been fpent in eafe and 
« plenty, is your venerable age now to be hurried to untimely 
« death after threefcore peaceful years, to have ruin, fire and 
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* Quere, whether Mr. Agar has not in this place contrary, 
we imagine, to all military rules, placed the cart before the 
horfe, as we humbly apprehend that, all things confidered, we 
might as well read fiom the Delphic Oracle to the Roman Palla- 
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* devaftation round you, dragged to your fate by bloody inex- 
* orable murderers? The deferting foldier can do this. 

‘ Ye mariners alfo, beholding God’s wonders in the deep, 
with faith and fortitude maintain your poft ; elfe fhall you fee 
* garrifons furrendered, towns in flames, your fhatter’d vetiel 
‘ burning, finking under you, and the wide ocean given a prey 
* to the piratic fury of our treacherous foes, and perfidious 
* erguiators.’ 

If this is not the true dathes and mock-/ublime, we know not 
where our readers can ever expect to find it. 

Mr. Agar’s eloquence is not confined to the great and fublime 
only, but defcends fometimes with equal fuccefs to the familiar 
and fatirical. Obferve, for inftance, with how much elegance 
he rallies the Englifh politicians. 

‘ There were but feven wife men in all Greece, that admired 
* commonwealth; and if an old Grecian could rife from the 
* dead and hear an Englifhman talk politics, he would at firft 
judge that there were fcarce feven fools in all Britain ; all of 
us, high or low, rich or poor, ignorant or learned, we all 
claim that liberty of fpeech, that nothing efcapes cenfure and 
contumely ; wecan fet up a magazine of politics, any of us, 
with fo much eafe and cunning, that it is pity any Englifh fa- 
gacity fhould be neglected. The peafant and the landlord, 
the merchant and the failor, the lawyer and the phyfician, are 
all fo great adepts that they can regulate grievances, quiff 
over miftakes of generals, nay raife fieges, fight battles, con- 
quer nations, fupprefs rebellion, that it is a wonder we fhould 
ever do amils. 

‘While things go fwimmingly on to their fancy or humour, 
rather than their reafon or judgment, they can be good and 
faithful fubjeéts ; but if crofs accidents fall out, they are like 
bees, who while you pleafe them with honey. wiil hum about 
you, but if once they are molefted, they will fting you, tho’ 
they lofe their own lives by it.’ 

Mr. Agar’s fixth fermon contains ‘ fober advice to the inferior 
‘ foldiery to do no violence, and be content with their wages.’ 
Here he telis us, that ‘ the private centinel who draws his fword, 
¢ fill as the grave and as bis leader bids, may do it with a true 
* idea of the fear of God, and expofé his life for his prince and 
‘ religion, and thank God he was deemed worthy of fo ho- 
« nourable a calling, as to die for the caufe of God, his prince, 
‘ and his faith.’ 

© What foldier (fays Mr. Agar Jin this nation endures affiiGion ? 
* (a droll queftion) are we not pamper’d with cloaths (an excellent 
* phrafe) lodging, and neceffaries, more than we deferve, for 
* our good deeds, and more than we could have naturally ex- 

* pected, 
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* pected, many of us, from our rank, at our birth in the world ? 
* Could we look back without pride or vanity, how have we 
‘* been raifed to this honourable calling of having the rights: of 
* all the nation repofed in our hands ? How then thould we 
behave in all ftations, to make our calling and election fure ? 
Let us afk ourfelves, if we had more wages, would we not 
have confumed them im our hufts and vanities ? if we had 
more wages, fhould we not have been more wicked, more 
proud, more filly, more profane than we have been ? 
He goes on in the true ftile of a recruiting officer : 
*Soldier, my beloved, is an honourable name, fo that Mids 
among the Romans is Latin for a Knight in our mation, from 
whence all titles of honour take their onginal: and how 
ought many of you to be thankful to your generous prtace to 
admit you into this honourable poft? Difdain the boorifh 
fcoffs of the low-bred ruftic in this cafe, give them a due 
negle&, : 
«Look back on thofe who were fixed nearly in the fame fiate 
with you by fortune, fome toiling from light to dark at 
plough or flail, tired to extremity, fcarce able to walk totheir 
dirty cottages, and forced to feed on coarfe black bread, glad 
to fatisfy nature with far coarfer food than any of you ever 
here fee; many of them reduced by accidental lofs of limbs, 
drove to the mercy of a parifh, and fearce able to preferve 
life, by the interpofition of the magifirate ; ought not you 
then to be content with your wages, who have houfes. found 
* you, cloaths, fhoes, and neceffaries ?? 
Well done, Serjeant Kite! hear how gallantly he addveffes 
his fellow-foldiers, ‘ Look on me, fays he, whom God and 
* your prince has appointed to preach unte you, proud ta keep 
¢ up order and decency, how could J anfwer to God to fuffer dif 
order in the leaft among you? O how could I love the means 
eft of you, could I hear lefs {wearing, lefs profanenefs, and 
more earneftnefS in your prayers and devotion! nay, how 
ready (could one arm protect or aflit you} fhouid I be to 
exert my native ftrength in the caufe ef my religion and my 
prince! But for you, my gallant tellow foldiers, who are ap 
pointed, let me imprint pious courage im your hearts, and you 
will never be difmayed at the world’s frowns and threats; the 
roaring cannons will but welcome you the fooner into heavem, 
and you will meet your fierceft cncmy with fearlef& courage, 
‘ having your hopes full of immorcality? 

In the fecond part of our author’s difcourfé on the well. 
known text, Give me neither poverty nor riches, &c. we Gad the 
following pretty allufions. Pray, gentle reader, miad and im- 
prove, remembering what Mr. dgar fays, vig. ‘that ‘ Mides, 
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* covetous of gold, wifhed all he touched might be changed 
¢ into his adored idol, but found himfelf more unhappy in the 
* fruition of this golden wifh, than he had been in the tanta- 
* lizing hope of expectation. A€zon, fond of field diverfions, 
* is by the heathen poet feigned a prey to his {porting canibals. 
« Phaeton, giddy after change and pleafure, rolls down from 
‘ towering flights to ruin and deftru€ion; and fhould we 
¢ calmly furvey moft of the unneceflary wifhes of mankind, we 
¢ fhould find their incumbrances unfufpected, (like Prior’s la- 
* dle) often make us wifh ourfelves only freed from them 
* again.’ 

Midas, A&aon, and Phaeton, may, for aught we know, have 
made their appearance in a fermon before now ; but we will 
venture to pronounce it is the firft time that ever Prior’s ladle 
was toffed out of a pulpit. 

In the twelfth fermon he defires the officers to remember, 
that the gorged on their breafts is an emblem of conftancy and 
courage; and informs us in a note under this paflage, that the 
gorged or gorget feems to take its original from @gis, Pallas’s 
buckler or cuirafs, defcribed Virg. £n. 5. v. 435. and Gorgon : 
Minerva having killed the gorgon Medufa, nailed her head on 
the middle of the egis, and wore it on her breaft, which turned 
all to ftone who looked thereon. 

In the thirteenth fermon Mr. Agar takes an opportunity ta 
difplay his clafiical reading in its full extent. 

‘Think thus of old (fays he) a valiant Hector dragged 
* round the ftreets of Troy by barbarous refentment ; there too 
§ Achilles, that invulnerable brave, expiring by the dart of 
* Paris, fall a victim to this fhadow liberty ; Themiftocles, 
* that gallant Athenian general, ftruggling for his native city’s 
* freedom, forced, after being banifhed from his native town he 
* had faved fo long, to take exiled refuge with his greateft foe 
* Xerxes ; and rather than ruin his ungrateful country, or de- 
* ceive his protecting prince, fail his own executioner. Next 
* fee that fame Xerxes weeping, that not one of his vaft army 
* fhould furvive one hundred years, inglorioufly flying in a lit- 
* tle cock-boat, leaving his invincible army (as he but yefter- 
* day thought it) with difgrace behind him.’ - 

What a deal of fine learning is here crouded into this narrow 
compafs! Such are the flowers and fancies which our readers 
will find fcattered in great abundance about this performance. 
They will likewife meet with fome choice phrafes and expref- 
fions, which are, we fuppofe, purely technical, and fuited to the 
meridian of a camp, fuch as, greedying after benefits, the ruffles of 
the world, religion ec/if/ing the amufements of nature, breatts giit- 
tering with piety, rivers fcarleting with human bleed, tome mea 
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quifing over miftakes, and others 4urried into fuffocation, &c- 
&c. &c. 

We fhall conclude our extraéts from this excellent beater of 
the drum ecclefiaftic, with a fhort paffage from his tenth fer- 
mon, which we leave the author to apply as he thinks proper. 

«Since then the improvement of knowledge and beauty of 
« language are the commendable purfuit of a rational creature, 
« fo on the contrary do the encumiums on the right ufe of it 
« ferve but to fully and fatirize its abufe ; when fpeech, im- 
proved and cultivated as it ought, makes the pofleffor thine 
as the new-born fun in his enlightened hemifphere, what muit 
the abufer of it be but the dull clouded dufk of a penum- 


bra man?’ 
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Art. VII. Memoirs of the Life of Sir Thomas More, Lord High 
Chancellor of England, in the reign of Henry VIII. To which 
is added his Hiftory of Utopia, tranflated into Englith; deferibing 
the moft perfed ftate of a common-wealth, in the manners, religion, 
and polity, of that ifland. With xotes biftorical and explanatory. 
By Ferd. Warner, Z. Ll. D. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Davis and 


Reymers. 


F there is any probability (fays the compiler of thefe Me- 

moirs) that a great example of our own country, in a very 
diftant time, may be exhibited to the prefent age with fome 
fuccefs, I believe it will he as much allowed, that I have 
made a proper choice in Sir Thomas More, as that great ex- 
‘ amples are wanting to excite our virtue.’ With this defign 
Dr. Warner has faithfully extracted from various biftorians all the 
fags and anecdotes which he could pick up, relating to this il- 
luftrious chancellor, who deferved indeed to live in better times, 
and to have met with.a worthier fate. Our author has traced 
him from his birth in 1480 to the day of his execution in 1535, 
and given us an exact and circumftantial account of his rife, 
principles, conduct, difgrace, and death. ‘The doétor has oc- 
cafionally interfperfed fome reflections of his own on the con- 
duét and behaviour of his hero; amongft which we are forry to 
find the following remarkable paffages, which, if we are not 
miftaken, contain fome oblique infinuations to the prejudice of 
a truly great man now in power, whofe conduét hath, in the 
opinion of moft people, been hitherto irreproachable. But let 
our readers judge whether any fuch thing was intended by the 
author of the memoirs. Dr. Warner, after having obferved, 
that Sir Thomas More never afked his majeity for the value of'a 
penny, 
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penny, either for his family or himfelf in any part of his life, 


proceeds thus, 

* We have here (fays he) the inftance of a man of the firft 
* abilities in the kingdom, who, without any patrimony, or 
any other fubfifiance than what he drew from his employ- 
ment, had the courage and integrity to oppofe on fome occa- 
fions, which he thought detrimental to his country, the mea- 
fures of the king and his minifters; in a reign, when oppo- 
fition to them was fo far from being fafhionable, or a ftep to 
power, that it was very feldom feen, and almoft as feldom left 
unpunifhed. But this oppofition was folely with a view to 
prevent oppreflion and injuftice to the people; and not to be 
taken off with a bribe of honour or power, to promote the 
fame meafures which in the fame houfe he had before con- 
demned. He had not pravity of heart to conceive, nor fore- 
head of brafs enough to aflume fuch open bafe diflembling : 
and when places were conferred upon him without follicita- 
tion, he {till retained his integrity towards his country ; tho’ 
under a prince the moft impatient of controul and contra- 
diction that ever filled the Englifh throne. He did not lofe 
the idea, as well as the name, of patriot, as foon as he was 
in poffeffion of a lucrative employment: nor did he crowd 
his relations into the pofts of public fervice, who might with 
more propriety have been employed in fome of the loweft 
fcenes of life. But in the condué of this man in the ftate 
« and in the fenate, patriotifm might be viewed with a real 
‘ luftre: not with a falfe or uncertain blaze, wavering between 
* the meafures of the king and people ; or under the colour of 
* ferving his country, meaning nothing more than to acquire 
¢ power, and to promote his own private intereft.’ 

We are afraid that in this reflection more is meant than meets the 
ear; and that the doétor is no great friend to one of the beft 
friends to this nation. Thofe who are in the leaft acquainted 
with the Englifh hiftory, are no ftrangers to all the principal 
faéts and occurrences in the life of Sir Thomas More. To thofe 
however who never read of this gallant martyr to truth and 
virtue, the following account of his behaviour, whilft under 
fentence of death in the Tower, will not be uhacceptable at this 
tine. 

‘ Sir Thomas’s wife, who had none of his greatnefs of mind, 
* and probably not fo much goodnefs at heart, remonftrated 
* with much petulance,’ ‘* that he, who-had always been re- 
«* puted fo wife a man, fhould now fo play the fool as to be fhut 
** up in a clofe filthy prifon with rats and mice; when he might 
*¢ enjoy his liberty and the king’s favour, if he would but do as 
“© all the bifhops and other learned men had done; and as he 

“¢ had 
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é¢ had a‘good houfe to live in, his library, his gallery, his gar- 
«s den, his orchard, and all other neceflaries handfome about 
«« him, where he might enjoy himfelf with his wife and chil- 
«< dren, fhe could not conceive what he meant by tarrying fo 
“* quietly in this imprifonment.” * He heard her very patient- 
‘ ly; and having afked her in his facetious manner,’ “* whethér 
“ that houfe was not as nigh to heaven as his own,” ‘* which 
‘ fhe refented, he then affured her very ferioufly,’ “* that he 
«< faw no great caufe for fo much joy in his houfe and the 
«« things about it; which would fo foon forget its mafter, that 
«« if he were under ground but feven years, and came to it again, 
«¢ he fhould find thofe in it who would bid him be gone, and tell 
«¢ him it was none of his. Befides, his ftay in it was fo uncer- 
«* tain, that as he would be but a bad merchant who would put 
«« himfelf in danger to lofe eternity for a thoufand years, fo how 
«* much more if he was not fure to enjoy it one day to an 
«¢ end.” 

The relation of his death, and the circumftances attending it, 
may likewife be agreeable to our readers, we fhall therefore 
give it in the doétor’s own words: 

‘ After he had Jain a few days under the fentence of death, 
* preparing his mind by prayer and meditation for the ftroke 
« which was to follow, one of the creatures of the king made 
* him a vifit; and we may fuppofe, 1 think, with the king’s 
« confent, if not by his fpecial order. Be this however as it 
‘ might; the whole intent of the vifit being to perfuade him, if 
poffible, to comply with his majefty’s will, and to change his 
« mind, Sir Thomas being wearied at laft with his nonfenfe and 
‘ importunity, in order to get rid of him, told him, that’ “ he 
«¢ had changed it.” ‘ No fooner had he faid this, than the 
‘ courtier left him; and pluming himfelf upon the merit he 
‘ fhould have with the king, in bringing Sir Thomas More to the 
‘ point which his majefty wifhed, and which fo many others 
« had tried in vain, he went in great hafte and joy toinform the 
‘ king. The king however was not without apprehenfions, that 
‘ he had made a miftake in the meaning of Sir Thomas; and 
‘ therefore ordered him to return immediately to the Tower to 
know in what particulars the prifoner had changed his mind. 
When he came there, he had the mortification not only to 
be rebuked for his impertinent officioufnefs in telling his ma- 
jefty every word that Sir Tomas had faid even in jeft, but alfo 
to learn that he had changed his mind no otherwife than 
in this;’ ‘* that whereas he had intended to be fhaved, that - 
‘¢ he might appear to the people as he was wont to do before 
‘‘ his imprifonment, he was now fully refolved that his beard 
«+ fhould fhare the fame fate with his head.” 
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‘ On the sth of July, 1535, Sir Thomas Pope, his intimate 
* friend, came to him from the king very early in the morning, 
* to acquaint him that he fhould be executed that day at nine 
* o’clock ; and therefore that he muft immediately prepare him- 
* felf for death. If his majefty intended to fhock or affright 
* him by this fhort warning, he loft his aim fo intirely, that the 
‘ prifoner faid to Sir Thomas Pope,’ “ I moft heartily thank 
** you for your good tidings: 1 have been much bound to the 
*< king’s highnefs, for the benefit of his honours that he hath 
** moft bountifully beftowed upon me: yet am I more bound 
** to his grace, I do affure you, for putting me here, where I 
** have had convenient time and fpace to have remembrance of 
*« my end: and fo help me God, moft of all 1am bound unto him, 
** that it hath pleafed his majefty fo fhortly to rid me out of the 
“© miferies of this wretched world.” ‘ His friend then told him 
* that his majefty’s pleafure further was,’ ‘‘ That he fhould not 
«© ufe many words at his execution.” ‘£ Sir Thomas Pope hav- 
* ing thus difcharged his commiffion, bid his friend adieu with 
‘ many tears, and with much commiferation. The prifoner 
‘ defired him to be comforted with the profpe& of eternal blifs, 
* in which they fhould live and love together: and to give him 
* an impreffion of the eafe and quiet of his own mind, he took 
* his urinal in his hand, and cafting his water faid with his 
* ufual mirth,’ “* I fee no danger but that this man might live 
“* longer, if it had pleafed the king.” 

‘ As foon as Sir Thomas Pope had left him, he drefled him- 
‘« felf in the beft clothes he had; that his appearance might ex- 
« prefs the eafe and complacency which he felt within. The 
* lieutenant of the Tower objeting to this generofity to his ex- 
“ ecutioner, who was to have his clothes, Sir Tomas affured 
« him, “if it was cloth of gold, he fhould think it well bo- 
«* ftowed on him who was to do him fo fingular a_ benefit.” 
« But the lieutenant, who was his friend, prefling him very 
« much to change his drefs, and Sir Thomas, being very unwil- 
* ling to deny him fo fmall a gratification, put on a gown of 
‘ freeze ; and of the little money that he had left fent an angel 
* in gold to the executioner, as a token of his good-will. About 
€ nine o’clock he was brought out of the Tower, and led to the 
« place of execution: but obferving when he came to the fcaf- 
« fold, that it was fo weakly built it was ready to fall down, he 
* turned about, and faid with his ufual gaiety, “I pray you 
*« Mr. Lieutenant fee me fafeup, and for my coming down let 
“me fhift for myfelf.” ‘ As foon as he had afcended it, he 
* defired all the people to pray for him, and to bear witnefs with 


* him,’ “ that he fhould then fuffer death, in and for the faith 
‘6 of 
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« of the holy catholic church, a faithful fervant both of God 
«< and the king.” ‘ Having faid this, he kneeled down to his 
* prayers; and when he had made an end, he addreffed him- 
* felf to the executioner, with as much vivacity and chearful- 
*« nefs in his countenance as he had ever fhewn in his happiett 
« hours; faying,’? “ Pluck up thy fpirits man, and be not 
“* afraid to do thine office: my neck is very fhort; take heed 
“ therefore thou ftrike not awry for faving thine honefty.” 
« When the executioner would have covered his eyes, he told 
‘ him he would do that himfelf; which he did immediately 
« with a cloth he had brought with him for that purpofe. Then 
* kneeling down, and laying his head upon the block to receive 
« the ftroke, he bid the executioner’ “ ftay till he had removed 
«* his beard, for that, he faid, had never committed any trea- 
“* fon ;” * and at one blow of the ax, his head was fevered from 
*« his body.’ 

To thefe Memoirs of the Life of Sir Thomas More is affixed 
Bifhop Burzer’s 'Tranflation of his Utopia, a work much admired 
by the “terati both abroad and at home. It was written in 
Latin by Sir Thomas about the year 1516, and tranflated by 
the bifhop above feventy years ago. Dr. Warner has therefore 
made a few flight alterations in the turn of expreffion, and in 
fingle words, in order to give it a more modern air, and fub- 
joined a few notes to explain and illuftrate the author’s mean- 
ing, and make this piece more entertaining and inftrudtive to 


the prefent age. 
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Art. IX. All the Works of Epittetus, which are now extant ; 
confifting of bis Difcourfes, preferved by Arrian, in four books, the 
Enchiridion, and Fragments. Tranfiated from the original Greck, 
dy Elizabeth Carter. With an IntroduGion, and Notes, by the 
Tranflator. ato. Pro tl. 1s. Millar. 


HILST the /adies and Jady-like gentlemen of this age 
employ their leifure hours in the reading of plays and 
romances, and three parts of the fafhionable world confine all 
their knowledge within the narrow limits of a Circulating Li- 
érary, it is not a little extraordinary to find a woman miftrefs of 
the Greek language, founding the depths of antient plilofophy, 
and capable of giving a faithful and elegant tranflation of one 
of the moft difficult authors of antiquity. The fair fex are fel- 
-dom very paffionately fond of moral and didaétic writings ; 
LpiGetus is therefore moft fingularly happy in thus becoming 
the object of a lady’s choice ; and will probably from this lucky 
cirgumitance in his fayour, ftand the chance of being better at- 
tended 
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tended to than he ever was before. Mrs. Carter’s tranflation 
has done juftice to his fenti.cents, illuftrated his arguiments, 
and explained his principles in the moft agreeable manner. 
Her {tile is eafy and perfpicuous, her language in moft-parts 
pure and elegant, deviating as little as poilible from the beauty 
and fimplicity of the original. 

The introduétion, which is extremely well written, gives us 
an accurate and circumftantial account of the Sroic-/ed?, its rife, 
progrefs, doétrines, principles, and practice; this was thought 
neceflary towards the illuitration of thofe numerous paiiages in 
Epi@etus which allude to them. Our female philofopher has oc- 
cafionally interfperfed feveral judicious and fenfible retieétions 
of her own, moit of which are made with a view of expofing the 
errors and abfurdities of this and every other antient fyitem of 
philofophy, and illuftrating the vifible fuperiority of the Go/pel- 
aifpenfation. Mrs. Carter feems indeed to abound as much in 
piety and goodnefs as in knowledge and learning, and tobe as 
good a chriftian as fhe is a fcholar. 

‘ The Stoic fcheme of theology, (fays fhe) as it is explained 
in Cicero, ‘and other ancient writers, appears, in many parts 
of it, ftrangely perplexed and abfurd. Some however of this 
feeming abfurdity may poffibly arife from the ufe of ftrong 
figures ; and the infinite difficulty of treating a fubjeét, for 
which no human language can fupply proper and adequate 
terms. ‘The writings of the firit founders of the Stoic philo- 
fophy, who treated exprefsly on phyfiology and metaphyfics, 
are now loft: and all that can be known of their doctrines is 
from fragments, and the accounts given of them by other au- 
thors. By what can be colleéted from thefe, and particularly 
by the account which Diogenes Laertius gives of the Stoics, 
they appear to have held, that there is one fupreme God, 
incorruptible, unoriginated, immortal, rational, and perfect 
in intelligence and happinets: unfufceptible of all evil: go- 
verning the world, and every thing in it, by his Providence: 
not however of the human form; but the Creator of the 
univerfe : the Father likewife of all: and that the feveral 
names of Apollo, Minerva, Ceres, &c. only denote ditierent 
exertions of his power in the different parts of the univerie. 
It would be weil, if they had ftopt here: but they plainly 
fpeak of the world, as God; or of God, as the foul of the 
world ; which they call his fubftance :. and I do not recollect 
any proof, that they believed him to exift in the extramun- 
dane fpace. Yet they held the world to be finite, and cor- 
ruptible: and that, at certain periods, it was to undergo fuc- 
ceffive confiagrations, and then all beings were to be reforbed 
into God, and again reproduced by him. What they in- 
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tended by being reforbed into God, as I do not comprehend, 
I will not attempt to explain: but I fear they underftood by 
it, a lofs of feparate perfonal exiftence. Yet fome of the 
later Stoics departed from this doétrine of the conflagration, 
and fuppofed the world to be immortal. Indeed there 1s often 
fo much obfcurity, and appearance of contradiction, in their 
expreffions, that it is very difficult, if not impoffible, to form 
any precife idea of their meaning. ‘They who, with impar- 
tiality, read what the antient philofophers of all feés have 
written on the nature of God, will often find caufe to think, 
with the utmoft veneration and gratitude, on the only book 
in which this important article is explained, fo far as is necef- 
fary to be known, ina manner perfectly agreeable to the prin- 
ciples of fimple, unperverted reafon. For what it gracioufly 
teaches more than reafon could, it confirms by fuch evidences 
of its authority, as reafon muft admit, or contradiét itfelf.’ 

The following account of fome of the moft remarkable doc- 


trines of the Stoics, extraéted from the introduétion, will, we 
are fure, be agreeable to our readers. 
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‘ The Stoics (fays Mrs. Carter) fometimes define God to be an 
intelligent, fiery fpirit, without form, but paffing into what- 
ever things it pleafes, and affimilating itfelf to all: fometimes 
an active, operative fire. It might be hoped, that thefe were 
only metaphorical phrafes, if they did not exprefsly {peak of 
God as corporeal ; which is objected to them by Plutarch. In- 
deed they defined all effence to be body. An error of which, 
probably, they did not difcover the ill tendency, any more 
than Tertullian; who inconfiderately followed them in this 
very unphilofophical notion, that what is not body, is no- 
thing at all. His chriftian faith fecures him from the imputa- 
tion of impiety : and the juft and becoming manner in which 
the Stoics, in many inftances, fpeak of God, fhould incline 
one to form the fame favourable judginent of them: and thofe 
authors feem guilty of great injuftice, who reprefent them as 

little better than atheifts. 
‘ They held the eternity of matter, as a paffive principle; 
but that it was reduced into form by God; and that the 
world was made, and is continually governed by him. They 
fometimes reprefent him, as modelling the conftitution of the 
world with fepreme authority: at others, as limited by the 
materials, which he had not the power to change. Epictetus 
may be thought to incline to this latter opinion: yet his words 
are capable of a different turn. And there are, perhaps, more 
arguments, in the writings of the Stoics, to prove their belief 
of the uncontroulable power of the Deity in the formation of 
* things, 
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things, than thofe, which fome unguarded expreflions appeaf 
to furnifh againtt it. 
* Of all the philofophers the Stoics were the cleareft and moft 
zealous afiertors of a particular providence: a belief which 
was treated with the utmoft contempt by the Epicureans. 
As this principle is, of all others, the moft conducive to the 
interefts of virtue, and lays the foundation of all true piety, 
the Stoics are intitled to the higheit honour for their fteady 
defence of it; and their utter rejection of the idle, and con- 
temptible, notion of chance. 
« By fate they feem to have underftood a feries of events, ap- 
pointed by the immutable counfels of God: or, that law of 
his providence, by which he governs the world. It is evi- 
dent by their writings, that they meant in no fenfe, which 
interferes with the liberty of human aétions. Cicero allows, that 
Chryfippus endeavoured to reconcile fate with free-will: and 
that it was contrary to his intention, that, by a perplexed 
way of arguing, he confirmed the doétrine of neceflity. 
Whenever they {peak of God, as fubje& to fare, which it muft 
be owned they fometimes do in a very ftrong and unguarded 
manner, their meaning feems to be, that his own eternal 
will is his law: that he cannot change; becaufe he always 
ordains what is beit: and that, as fate is no more than 2 
connected feries of caufes, God is the firft original caufe, on 
which all the reft depend. 
« They imagined the whole univerfe to be peopled with gods, 
genii, and demons: and among other inferior divinities 
reckoned the fun, moon, and ftars, which they conceived to 
be animated and intelligent ; or inhabited by particular dei- 
ties, as the body is by the foul, who prefided over them, and 
directed their motions. 
‘ The Stoics held both the above-mentioned intelligences, 
and the fouls of men, to be portions of the effence of God, 
or parts of the foul of the world : and that they were corporeal, 
and perifhable. Some of them indeed maintained, that hu+ 
man fouls fubfiited after death, but that they were, like all 
other beings, to be confumed at the conflagration. Cleanthes 
taught, that all fouls laited till that time: Chryfippus, only 
thofe of the good. Seneca is perpetually wavering : fome- 
times fpeaking of the foul as immortal; and, at others, as 
perifhing with the body. And indeed there is nothing but 
confufion, and a melancholy unceriainty, to be met with 
among the Stoics on this fubject. 
‘ There is, I think, very little evidence to be found, that 
they believed future rewards or punifhments, compared with 
* that 
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that which appears to the contrary: at leaft the reader will 
obferve, that Epiétetus never afferts either. He ftrongly in- 
fifts, that a bad man hath no other punifhment than being 
fuch; and a good man, no other reward: and he tells his 
difciple, that, when want of neceffaries obliges him to go out 


_of life, he returns to the four elements, of which he was 


made: that there is no Hades, nor Acheron, nor Pyriphlege- 

thon: and he clearly affirms, that perfonal exiftence is loft 

in death. Had Epiét@tus believed future rewards, he muft of 
courfe have made frequent mention of them. -M. Antoninus, ° 
upon a fuppofition that fouls continue after death, makes’ 
them to remain for fome time in the air: and then to be 

changed, diffufed, kindled, and refumed into the produétive 

intelligence of the univerfe. In another place, he vindicates 

the condué of Providence, on the hypothefis, that the fouls’ 
of the good are extinguifhed by death. 

‘ The Stoics thought, that every fingle perfon had a tute- 

lary genius afligned him by God, as a guardian of his foul, 
and a fuperintendent of his conduét: and that all virtue and 

happinefs confift in aéting in concert with this genius, with’ 
reference to the will of the fupreme dire€tor of the whole. 

Sometimes, however, they make the genius to be only the’ 
ruling faculty of every one’s own mind. | 
‘ A very flight examination of their writings is fufficient to 

convince any impartial reader, how little the doétrines of this 

fe&t were fitted to influence the generality of mankind. But 

indeed, about the generality of mankind, the Stoics do not 

appear to have given themfelves any kind of trouble.’ They 

feemed to confider all (except the few, who were ftudents in’ 
the intricacies of a philofophic fyftem) as very little fuperior 

to beaits: and, with great tranquillity, left them to follow 

the devices of their own ungoverned appetites and paffions. 

How unlike was this to the diffufive benevolence of the divine 

author of the Chriftian Religion, who adapted his difcourfes 

to the comprehenfion, and extended the means of happinefS 

to the attainment, of all mankind!’ 

At the conclufion of the introduction Mrs. Carter {peaks of 


her own performance with that modefty and diffidence which 
always accompanies real merit. She feems indeed to poffefs 
the learning and fagacity of the celebrated Dacier, without the 
Jeait tin@ture of her vanity and affectation. 


We will now give our readers a fpecimen of the tranflation, 


which we have compared carefully with the original, and find 
to be throughout remarkably juft and faithful. 


Vou. VI. Auguft 1758. M * CHAP. 
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“CHAPTER IIL 
How from the doctrine that God is the Father of mankind, we may 
“ proceed to its confequences. 


a“ 


‘ If a perfon could be perfuaded of this principle as he ought, 
that we are all originally defcended from God, and that he 
is the Father of gods and men; I conceive he never. would 
think meanly of degenerately concerning himfelf. Suppofe 
Czfar were to adopt you, there would be no bearing your 
haughty looks: and will you not be elated on knowing your- 
felf to be the fon of Jupiter? yet, in fact, we are not elated. 
But having two things in our compofition, intimately united, 
a body in common with the brutes, and reafon and fentiment 
in common with the gods; many incline to this unhappy and 
mortal kindred, and only fome few to the divine and happy 
one. And, as of neceflity every one muft treat each parti- 
cular thing, according to the notions he forms about it; fo 
thofe few, who think they are made for fidelity, decency, and 
‘ a well-grounded ufe of the appearances of things, never 
think meanly or degenerately concerning themfelves. But 
‘ with the multitude the cafe is contrary :’ ‘* For what am 1 ? 
‘¢ a poor contemptible man, with this miferable flefh of mine !” 
‘ Miferable indeed. But you have likewife fomething better 
« than this paultry flefh. Why then, overlooking thar, do you 
* pine away in attention to #4is ? 

« By means of this [animal] kindred, fome of us, deviating 
¢ towards it, become like wolves, faithlefs, and infidious, and 
« mifchievous: others, like lions, wild, and favage, and un- 
‘tamed: but moft of us foxes, and wretches even among 
‘ brutes. For what elfe is a flanderous and ill-natured man, 
« than a fox, or fomething yet more wretched and mean? See 
‘ then and take heed, that you do not become fuch wretches.’ 


‘CHAPTER IV. 
© That all things are under the divine infpeBion. 
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‘ When a perfon afk’d him (Epietus), how any one might 
be convinced, that each of his aétions are under the infpeétion 
of God? Do not you think, fays Epiétetus, that all things are 
¢ mutually bound together and united? 

‘Ido. 

« Well: and do not you think, that things on earth feel the 
influence of the heavenly bodies? 

< Yes. 

‘ Elfe how could the trees fo regularly, as if by God’s exprefs 
command, bud, bloflom, bring forth fruit, and ripen it: 

‘ then 
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then let it drop, and fhed their leaves, and lie ‘contracted 
within themfelves in quiet and repofe ; all when he fpeaks the 
word? Whence, again, are there feen, on the increafe and 
decreafe of the moon, and the approach and departure of the 
fun, fo great viciffitudes and changes, to the direét contrary, 
in earthly things? Have then the very leaves, and our own 
bodies, this connection and fympathy with the whole; and 
have not our fouls much more? But our fouls are thus con- 
neéted and intimately joined to God, as being indeed mem- 
bers, and diftinét portions, of his effence:.and muft not he 
be fenfible of every movement of them, as belonging, and 
connatural to himfe!f? Can even you think of the divine ad- 
miniftration, and every other divine fubje&t, and together with 
thefe of human affairs alfo: can you at once receive impref- 
fions on your fenfes and your underftanding from a thoufand 
objects ; at once affent to fome things, deny or fufpend your 
judgment concerning others, and preferve in your mind im- 
preflions from fo many and various objects, and whenever you 
are moved by [the traces of ] them, hit on ideas fimilar to 
thofe which firft impreffed you: can you retain a variety of 
arts, and the memorials of ten thoufand things: and is not 
God capable of furveying all things, and being prefent with 
all, and receiving a certain communication from all? Is the 
fun capable of illuminating fo great a portion of the univerfe, 
and of leaving only that fmall part of it unilluminated, which 
is covered by the fhadow of the earth : and cannot 4e who made 
and revolves the fun, a fmall part ofhimfelf, if compared with 
the whole; cannot 4e perceive all things? 

** But J cannot (fay you) attend to all things at once.” 
Why, doth any one tell you, that you have equal power with 
Pi el No: but neverthelefs he has affigned-to each man a 

irector, his own good genius, and committed him: to his 
guardianfhip: a direétor, whofe vigilance no flumbers inter- 
rupt, and whom no falfe reafonings can deceive. For, to 
what better and more careful guardian could he have com- 
mitted us? So that when you have fhut your doors, and 
darkened your room, remember, never to fay that you are 
alone; for you are not: but God is within, and your genius 
is within: and what need have they of light, to fee what you 
are doing? To this God you likewife ought to fwear fuch an 
oath as the foldiers do to C#far. For do they, in order to re- 
ceive their pay, fwear to prefer before all things, the fafety 
of Cxfar: and will not you fwear, who have received fo many 
and fo great favours; or, if you have fworn, wiil you not 
itand to it? And what muft you fwear? Never to difobey, 


nor accufe, nor murmur at any. of the things appointed by 
Mz ‘hime 
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him: nor unwillingly to do or fuffer any thing neceffary. Is 
this oath like the former? In the firft, perfons fwear not to 
honour any other beyond Cefar; in the laft, beyond all, to 


honour themfelves.’ 
The following extract from the firft chapter of the third book 


of the difcourfes may ferve to give our readers an idea of the So- 
cratic manner of arguing by queftion and anfwer, adopted by 
Epictetus and his followers, which, tho’ it enforce conviction, may 
perhaps appear rather dry and tedious to a modern difputant. 


i 
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‘ A certain young rhetorician coming to him, with his hair 
too curioufly ornamented, and his drefs very fine; ‘Tell me, 
fays Epictetus, whether you do not think fome horfes and 
dogs beautiful ; and fo of all other animals? 

‘ Ido. 

¢ Are fome men then likewife beautiful, and others de- 
formed? 

‘ Certainly. 

‘ Do we call each of thefe beautiful then in its kind, on the 
fame account, or on fome account peculiar to itfelf? You 
will judge of it by this: fince we fee a dog naturally formed 
for one thing, a horfe for another, and a nightingale, for 
inftance, for another; in general, it will not be abfurd to 
pronounce each of them beautiful, fo far as it is in the con- 
dition moit fuitable to its own nature: but, fince the nature 
of each is different, I think each of them mutt be beautiful in 
a different way. Is it not fo? 

‘ Agreed. 

‘ Then, what makes a dog beautiful, makes a horfe deformed ; 
and what makes a horfe beautiful, a dog deformed ; if their 
natures are different. 

* So it feems probable. 

‘For, I fuppofe, what makes a good pancratiaft makes na 
good wreftler, and a very ridiculous racer; and the very fame 
perfon who appears beautiful as a pentathlete, would appear 
very deformed in wreftling. 

: Very true. 

‘ What then, makes a man beautiful ? Is it the fame, in gc: 
neral, that makes a dog or a horfe fo? 

‘ The fame. 

‘ What is it then, that makes a dog beautiful ? 

‘ That excellency which belongs to a dog. 

¢ What, a horfe? 

* The excellency of a horfe? 

‘ What, aman? Muft it not be the excellency belonging to 
aman? Ifthen you would appear beautiful, young man, 
firive for human excellency. 


¢ What 
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© What is that? | 

‘ Confider, when you praife, without partial affe€tion, whom 
‘ you praife: is it the honeft, or the difhoneft ? 

‘ The honeft. 

* The fober, or the diffolute ? 

* The fober. 

‘ The temperate, or the intemperate ? 

.* The temperate. 

¢ Then, if you make yourfelf fuch a charaéter, you know that 
« you will make yourfelf beautiful ; but, while you negleét thefe . 
* things, though you ufe every contrivance to appear beautiful, 

* you muft neceflarily be deformed.’ 

After the * Difcourfes of EpiGetus, we meet with his Enchiridion, 
or Manual, which has been tranflated by many, but never fo 
well as by Mrs. Carter. ‘Two or three paflages will fufficiently 
prove this. 

‘ Men are difturbed, not by things, but by the principles and 

notions which they form concerning things. Death, jor in- 

{tance, is not terrible, elfe it would have appeared fo to So-. 
crates. But the terror confifts in our notion of death, that it 

is terrible. When therefore we are hindered, or difturbed, 

or grieved, let us never impute it to others, but to ourfelves ; 

that is, to our own principles. It is the aétion of an unin- 

{tructed perfon to lay the fault of his own bad condition upon 

others; of one entering upon inftruétion, to lay the fault on 

himfelf ; and of one perfeétly inftruéted, neither.on. others, 

nor on himfelf. 

‘Never fay of any thing, “‘ I have loft it;” but, « I have 
“ reftored it.” ‘Is your child dead? it is rettored. Is your wife 

‘ dead? She is reftored. Is your eftate taken away? Well: 

‘ and is not that likewife reftored ? ‘* But he who took it away 

** is a bad man.” ‘¢ What is it to you, by whofe hands he, who 

‘ gave it, hath demanded it back again? While he gives you to 

* poffefs it, take care of it; but as of fomething not your own, 

* as paffengers do of an inn. 

‘ When any perfon doth ill by you, or fpeaks ill of you, re- 
* member, that he acts, or fpeaks, from a fuppofition of its 
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*< Arrian, the difciple of Epictetus, to whom we aresobliged 
for thefe difcourfes, was a Greek by birth, but a fenator and 
* conful of Rome: and an able commander in war. He imi- 
* tated Xenophon, both in his life and writings: and particu- 
larly in delivering to pofterity the converfations of his matter. 
There were originally twenty books of them, befides the En: 
chiridion, which feems to be taken out of them, and an acs 
count of his life and death.’ 
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* being his duty. Now, it is not poffible, that he fhould fol- 
low what appears right to you, but what appears fo to him- 
felf. Therefore, if he judges from a wrong appearance, he 
is the perfon hurt; fince he too is the perfon deceived. For, 
* if any one fhould fuppofe a true propofition to be falfe, the 
* propofition is not hurt; but he who is deceived [about it]. 
* Setting out then from thefe principles, you will meekly bear 
* a perfon who reviles you; for you will fay, upon every occa- 
* fion, ** It feemed fo to him.” 

Mrs. Carter has likewife tranflated the few Fragments gene- 
rally attributed to Epi&erus, which complete and conclude this 
work, 

We are very glad to find by the large lift of fubfcribers pre- 
fixed, that the tranflation has met with that encouragement 
which it fo highly deferves; and hope, as Mrs. Carter’s firft 
performance has been fo well received by the public, it will not 
be long before fhe favours it with another. 
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Art. X. Impartial Remarks upon the Preface of the Rev. Dr. War- 
burton, «wherein that author has taken fome uncommon liberties 
arith the chara&er of Dr. Taylor, chancellor of Lincoln. Toge- 
ther with a fair review of the queftion, and fome obfervations 

: accafioned by the additional part of the Divine Legation. 8vo. 
Pr. 1s. Cooper. 


HE Remarks before us are written with a warmth and fpi- 
rit well-becoming one friend in vindication of another 
whom he thinks injured and affronted. Dr. Warburton having, 
in the preface to his new edition of the Divine Legation, treated 
the chancellor. of Lincoln with fome feverity, our author hath 
holdly ventured to attack the great literary colfus. He obferves 
that the dean of Brifel feems not only to have gone ont of his way, 
to attack this gentleman, but to have aéted in contradittion ta 
his very principles : he calls perfecution for opinions the op- 
probrium of our nature, even where he makes this fevere at- 
tack upon Dr. Taylor: 
‘ That it is of little confequence to the world, whether the 
‘ firft chriftians were perfecuted, becaufe they met in the night, 
¢ or whether they met in the night becaufe they were perfecuted ; 
¢ nor isit of any great importance, whether Dr. Warburton be 
* or be not a fcholar; but it is a ferious queftion whether the 
* chancellor of Lincoln has, or has not, expreiied himfelf in a 
¢ manner unbecoming.one who reverences Chriftianity ? and 
¢ whether, befide integrity and truth, there fhould not be a 
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‘ regard to decency in the manner wherein one clergympan 
* writes of another.’ 

The queftion (as our remarker further obferves) is fuch as 

nothing but the debate could have made important ; being only 
this, ‘ Whether the early chriftians were’ perfecuted becaufe 
‘ they met in the night, or whether they met in the night, be- 
* caufe they were perfecuted? a difpute of opinion only, aci- 
* ther important nor pofflible to be determined : how improper 
then, and how indecent to bring into the queftion paflages 
fele&ted from various parts of different facred writers ; which 
could not any way affift in determining the difpute ; but which, 
as they were propofed, would lead men to form improper opi- 
nrons.’ 
Our author therefore advifes Dr. Warburton to remember ia 
his future writings always the importance of his own greg: cha- 
racter; to confider that in a man like him there would be no 
excufe allowed for error or inaccuracy ; that every thing he does 
the warld will fuppofe he does with defign ; and where it is im- 
poilible to find a good reafon they will advancea bad one. 

He then proceeds to defend Dr. Taylr’s * words, which the 
dean objeéted to, being of opinion that a common reader will | 
find nothing in them ftrange, and that a learned reader cannot. 

‘ Many (fays he) have wondered why Dr. Taylor was the fub- 
€ jet of all this outrage, who had been guilty of no crime but 
* one different opinion, and who had propofed that as became 
§ a gentleman, and a {fcholar. 

* But the fecond volume was to be encreafed by a certain 
¢ quantity, and the author had not well computed his copy : 
‘ a little printing fwallows up a world of manufcript. A pre- 
‘ face is a kind of loofe piece eafily ftuck on afterwards, and 
‘ Dr. Taylor, though not a very fair fubje&, afforded no un- 

* worthy opportunity,’ 

Our author then confiders the four reafons which Dr. Wa r 
burton afferts were the only ones that Dr. Taylor could affign 
for the noéturnal affemblies ; all which, as our remarker fhrewdly 
obferves, Dr. Warburton knew to be fcandalous, and having 
fhewn thefe not to be the caufe, fits down in triumph. Our 
remarker has, moreover, added a ffth reafon, which is, in his 
opinion, a much better one than either of the four which the 
dean had thought proper to mention ; namely, cogvenience. 

‘ The early chriftians (fays he) allotted certain hours to the 

.¢ folemnization of the holy offices of their religion, to prayer 
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* The words converfe propofttion, the utmoft latitude, and public 
capacity, all which Dr. Warburton, in_his- preface, treats with 
contempt and ridicule. 
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and praife of the Almighty ; and to a pious converfation with 
one another, upon the fubjects of their religion; to comfort 
each other under affliction, and ftrengthen themfelves in their 
new faith. 

‘ The hours of reft were the private property of all, and 
what they chofe to abridge from that refrefhment, they had a 
right to beftow upon religion. They could beftow thefe 
hours upon it undifturbed ; and there was merit in the facri- 
fice they made of natural reft, to the purpofes of devotion. 

‘ This was the plain occafion, this the honourable origin of 
the midnight worfhip of the early chriftians : this is fo evi- 
dent to reafon, that it cannot be difputed when propofed ; 
and it is fo natural, that ’tis impoffible the author of the 
preface could have overlooked it through any caufe but one, 
viz. its contradiction to his favourite fyftem. The early chrif- 
tians did meet in the night, and they were therefore perfecuted; 
but no one of the four caufes affigned for their meetings, by 
Dr. Warburton is true: therefore his deduétions from that 
ftate of the cafe are falfe. The true reafon of their meet- 
ings at thofe hours, were the convenience and uninterrupted 
filence of the time. They paid attention to the firft of thefe 
becaufe they were honeit, and to the latter becaufe they were 
pious; and although it is true that they did meet in the 
night, and that they were therefore perfecuted ; it does not 
follow from this, that they were fanatics or libertines, as Dr. 
Warburton afferts; but, on the contrary, that they were 
honeft and pious men. 

¢ Thus much (fays our remarker towards the conclufion of 
this pamphlet) it has appeared neceffary to fay to the method 
of argument: as to the expreffion, it is beneath regard. 
There is a fort of language which refleéts difhonour only on 
thofe who ufeit; and in the prefent inftance, Dr. Taylor may 
well pardon his antagonift, who has let loofe no more of his 
pertnefs upon him, than on the holy + fcriptures. 

| The 


+ ‘I muft be fo free (fays the remarker, p. 18) as to tell this 
gentleman, it is by fuch as him they fhould be taught it : that 
if the clergy treat the fcriptures with a wanton levity, the reft of 
the world will not be led eafily to a more decent conduét. He 
fhould know alfo that the moft awful paffages fhould be moft 
facred from this light reprefentation; and that the greateft 
men ought to be moft upon their guard againft the levity. 
¢ When the earth trembled at the prayers of Paul and Silas ; 
the chains dropped voluntary from their limbs; the bars gave 
¢ way 
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The remarker apologizes for the warmth and feverity of his 
expreffions in the following words : 

« It is with concern I fpeak lightly or harfhly of Dr. Warbur- 

ton; for though not of the opinion of his pitiful adulator in 
the Eftimate, who thinks him born to retrieve the credit of 

this age, it is not too much to fay he would have been an or- 
nament to any: but the coarfe attack he has condefcended to 
make on Dr. Taylor, demanded a reply from candour itfelf : 
and obfervations will, in fpite of their author, draw fo much 
colour from their fubjeé, that it has been impoffible to avoid 
fome expreffions here, which would by no means have become 
one who wrote concerning the author of the Legation, on any 
other occafion.” And concludes this pamphlet with obferving, 

hat ‘the world, always ready to form that judgment which has 
leaft good nature, and fondeft to be fevere againft the moft 
diftinguifhed, will be apt to fay it was not the opinion, but 
the man, the author of the Divine Legation attacked; and 
when their curious fearch can find no better ground for the 
infult, may give it all to envy.’ 

This pamphlet is, upon the whole, a fmart and fenfible per- 
formance, and will, doubtlefs, be the better received by the 
public, as written in vindication of a man of acknowledged 
learning and abilities, and who has, as Shake/pear fays, always 
Lorne his faculties fo meekly, as to gain more friends and fewer 
enemies than, perhaps, any of equal talents with himfelf. 
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‘ way without apparent force; and their keeper faw the maff 
‘ doors felf-opening to difcharge them ; what muft have been his 
* wonder and his veneration ! we know an unbeliever muit have 
* felt a facred dread while he beheld it: but what fhall we fay, 
‘ what fhall we expeét the world will fay of a chriftian prieft, 
* who having occafion to mention the tranfaction, calls it a 
“ midnight meeting between Paul, Silas, a goaler, and an 
_ * earthquake.” ‘ An honeft heathen would exclaim at it 


* Parcite pollutis contingere vincula palwis. 


‘ And a juft perfecution would have ftopped his mouth for 
f ever,’ 
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Forzticn ARTICLES, 


| PaRtis, 
Ant. XI. Tradudfions des partitions oratoires de Ciceron, &e. ° 


Cicero’s Dialogues upon Oratory; tranflated from the Latin, 
with explanatory notes, and remarks accompanied by exam- 
ples in the different branches of rhetoric, and Cicero’s ora- 
ticn againft Q. Cecilius, 


N this dialogue the fpeakers are the orator, and a fon, 

who, it is very likely reaped but little profit from the inftruc- 
tion of his father. The queftions are afked by the fon quite in 
character of a learner ; and folved by the father in a manner that 
fhews he. Jelieves himfeif fufficiently intelligible, becaufe he fully 
underftands the fubje&t. In this cafe, the tranflator judicioufly 
conceiving that the bare tranflation of a text fo extremely con- 
cife, would not anfwer the end of his labour, has accompanied it 
with notes, that fhew at the fame time his tafte and his Jearning ; 
as among them may be found many fenfible precepts, feveral 
examples well chofen and happily applied, together with re- 
marks that compofe fublime differtations on the various branches 
of oratory. The principles that he lays down are clear, pro- 
perly deduced and explained, well connected, and drawn from 
the firft fountains of antient and modern learning. Cicero 
himfelf is the foul that informs the whole ; we find him brought 
in almoft every where to explain himfelf. The author has been 
moreover fo fcrupuloufly nice, that wherever he finds an equi- 
vocal word, he endeavours to give it its precile fignification : 
this is a point not fufficiently attended to by thofe who write for 
the fchools ; for in a book of inftru&ion, nothing difficult, or 
that can bear a double meaning, fhould be left unexplained or 
indeterminate: and we can fafely undertake, after the moft cri- 
tical confideration, to recommend this piece to thofe who have 
under their care boys that are to be improved in French and 
Latin. The ftyle is not, perhaps, the moft corre&, the phrafes 
being rather long and confufed; but then it contains every 
thing that is ufeful in rhetoric, and leaves nothing good that 
has been faid at any time on the art, without taking notice of 
it. The principles are juft, the refiections properly ranged 
the examples chofen and introduced with claffic judgment. 
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Arr. XII. Abregé Chronologique de hiftorie ancienne, des empires et deg 
republiques qui ont paru avant Fefus Chrift, &c. 


A Chronological Abridgment of the antient hiftory of the em- 
pires and republics that flourifhed before the chriftian zra ; 
with an account of the cotemporary learned and illuftrious 

-men, and hiftorical remarks upon the genius and manners of 
the different people, by Monf. Lacombe, 


The author of this piece was bred up to the law, and has 
applied himfelf fome time to the ftudy of chronology: he here 
prefents us with a fpecimen of the fruits of his labour. In exe 
amining which, it is plain that he has tried every poffible fource 
of information, whether derived from antient or modern au- 
thors. ‘The work is divided into eight parts : the firft containg 
the hiftory of Egypt ; the fecond, that of the Medes, Babylo- 
nians, and Afivrians; the third, of Perfia; the fourth, of 
Greece, that is to fay of Athens, Lacedemon, Macedonia, and 
the kingdom of Syria, and it concludes with an account of the 
Carthaginians and Parthians. Under each year he arranges the 
moft interefting events ; and in parallel columns the fucceflion 
of princes, the progrefs of the learned, accounts of great men, 
and uncommon accidents : but had he been more particular 
with regard to nations and cotemporanity, we fhould have pro- 
nounced him more accurate; for what in the name of wonder 
have the learned of other nations to do with the affairs of 
Egypt, and they perhaps the ornaments of a preceding era? or 
what has the republic of Rome to do with the Egyptian mo- 
narchy at the time of its foundation, The bufinefs of a work 
of this nature, is to explain the particular hiftory of each na- 
tion fo diftin@ly, and at the fame time fo concifely, that we may 
be mafters of the whole on glancing aneye overthe page. Let 
Egypt enjoy her Hermes, Manethon, &c. but leave a 
Plautus, Cato, &c. peaceably to Rome. 

Speaking of the Perfians, he fays, that ftruck with the vivi- 
fying heat of the fun, its wonderful effeét upon nature, and its 
unparalleled luftre, they acknowledged it as a God under: the 
name of Mithra. ‘To:this deity they confecrated a fuperb cha» 
riot, drawn by the moft valuable horfes in the world, and facri- 
ficed oxen. Fire became another obje& of their adoration, in 
confequence of this worfhip ; it was borne before their fovereign 
on a march or journey, and the guardianfhip of it given to the 
magi. The moon, the earth and winds became afterwards di- 
vinities with thefe people. The magi, who were the priefts and 


wife men of this nation, were all of one tribe, founded by Zo- 
roafter, 
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roafter. They pretend, that to a fecond of that name, whe 
fiourifhed under Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes, 600 years after 
the demife of the firft, they owed their reformation. The for- 
mer held that the world was governed by two divinities, one a 
principal of evil, the other of good. Light, according to him, 
was the image of the good principal ; darknefs, that of evil. 

The fecond Zoroafter acknowledged one God, fuperior to all 
other divinities ; exifting by himfelf from all eternity. It is 
not unlikely that he drew many of his opinions from fcripture, 
and fome have fufpeéted that he was a Jew. But after all, fo 
few monuments of antiquity remain, that the religion of the 
Perfians can at the beft be but imperfeétly traced ; the oriental 
authors are too ignorant to be relied on ; the Greek writers fay 
too little. The works attributed to Zoroafter, in the hands of 
the magi, might perhaps afford great lights, could we get at 
them, though it is more than probable that they are apocryphal. 
We have a treatife upon the religion of the antient Perfians, by 
Mr, Hyde, wherein he fhews himfelf rather as its champion than 
hiftorian, and to us he appears to pay too great a regard to the 
oriental writings. 

The religion of the antient Perfians was adopted by the Par- 
thians their fucceffors;: they were formed of a colony of male- 
contents, who, abufed and profecuted in their own country, 
fought elfewhere an eftablifhment. ‘Their name implies da- 
nifbed, or fugitive, and their native country, according to fome, 
lay near the Palus Mzotis ; according to others, near Oxus and 
Taxantes. In manners, language, and military difcipline, they 
nearly refembled the Scythians: like them they fed either on 
horfe-flefh, or fuch animals as they hunted down. Upon a jour- 
ney they fed on raw meat, or at beft, after it had been only 
baked under their faddle. They being by nature of a cruel, fe- 
ditious and iniquitous turn, it was the bufinefs of the king to 
keep them cqnftantly in war, otherwife his country had been 
torn by civil wars, and his throne endangered. 

We have given this fhort abftract to fhew that this work is en- 
tertaining as well as ufeful, and tho’ it is not without fome im- 
perfeétions and mifnomers, the author has fhewn great tafte ang 
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Art. 13. The Life of Admiral Vernon. By an impartial hand. 
12mo. Price 3s. Fuller. 


OULD the fpirit of Admiral Vernon take cognizance of 

fublunary affairs, how would it rejoice to fee its terreftrial 
exploits recorded by fuch an admirable hiftorian! how would it 
exult in that good fortune which was dénied the great Alexan- 
der! Heavens ! what an unfhaken regard to truth, what accu- 
racy, what interefting incidents, what curious anecdotes, what 
fage obfervations, what elegance of ftile, what energy of dic- 
tion, do we contemplate in this egregious performance, fold for 
J. Fuller, in Avemary-lane, at fo fmall a price as Three Shil- 
lings ! 

We believe every body who had the leaft acquaintance with Ad- 
miral Vernon’s perfon or charaéter, will be furprized to hear from 
this venerable biographer, that he the faid admiral ftudied the 
Latin and Greek tongues affiduoufly, and had even made great 
progrefs in the Hebrew. It muit have been furely with fome 
view to ferve his country, that during his whole life, he fo care- 
fully and fuccefsfully avoided the imputation of being tin@ured 
with human learning. This was undoubtedly, a mafter-piece of po - 
litical referve, attended with fome important confequences, which 
ftill lie among the fecrets of the deep, though in time they may 
be dragged to light, by fome fuch induftrious hiftorian as the 
author of this performance. ‘The admiral, however, while at 
Weftminiter-fchool, was not fo abforpt in his itudies, but, that 
he frequently withdrew from them, to converfe with watermen 
and failors, among whom le imbibed fuch a tafte for marine 
affairs, that his fchool-fellows called him by the name and title 
of Admiral Vernon. Of a much more uncommon ftrain is the 
following dialogue between Mr. Secretary Vernon, and his fon, 
afterwards adiniral ; a dialogue which we fhall infert as a f{peci- 
men of the hiftorian’s abilities ; for, we cannot but fuppofe 
that, on this occafion, he has imitated the freedom of Livy, Po- 
lybius, and other antient authors, who, without fcruple, com- 
pofed {peeches for the chief perfonages of their performances. 

‘ One day in particular, the fecretary was infifting with him, 
partly by promifes, partly by threatenings, to give over the 
thoughts of the fea fervice, as being a ftate of continual dan- 
ger, and fubjecting a perfon to live conftantly amongit the 
moft grovelling fet of mortals, the very dregs and refufe of 


the people. ** Common feamen and common foldiers, (re- 
** plied 
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** plied Mr. Edward) may deferve to be called fuch, but among 
«< the commanders and admirals few.of thefe are to be found.” 
‘ The fecretary then called for a copy of Virgil, in which he 
* defired his fon to interpret that portion of the firft book of 
¢ the ZEneid, which contains the defcription of the ftorm which 
fcattered the fleet of AEneas, and which was fo violent that 
the wind fplit the waters in fuch a manner, as the ground 
which they covered might be feen dry, and drove him and his 
¢ companions on the fhore of Carthage. “ This ftorm, (faid 
«« Mr. Vernon) proceeded from the imagination of the poet; 
«« more than from any real thunder, lightning, or agitation 
«¢ in the air; for it is not very likely that olus fhould have 
*« the winds fhut up in a mountain, and be able te force the 
** fame out by the ftroke of a fpear.” 

‘ The fecretary then ordered him to tranflate that colloquy of 
* Erafmus, called the Shipwreck, in which the veffel is repre- 
« fented as rifing fo high on the top of a billow, that at one 
“« time a perfon might lay his hand upon the moon, and at an- 
‘ other time finking, in a manner, into the centre of the earth, 
«< Are you not, (faid the father) perfuaded now? Thefe de- 
«< {criptions (anfwered Mr. Vernon) never move me ; a Dutch- 
‘*« man’s imagination may be as fertile, and may be as much at 
“* liberty, as that of an Italian; both of them are fictitious 
«« alike : but if a perfon is to be affrightened by dangers, there 
«« never had been an exploit upon earth.” ‘ To which the fe- 
* cretary anfwered, with great mildnefs, and with that gravity 
‘and compofure, which fo much become a parent when fpeak- 
‘ ing to a child upon a delicate fubje&, concerning what {phere 
« he is to aét in hereafter, ‘* Your refolution feems to be fixed, 
** and to be as unalterable as thofe of Cato himfelf.” <«* Yes, 
“* (replied the fon, with a modefty fuitable to the place wherein 
«« he ftood) I have adopted the refolution of Cato, and though 
** I do not chufe to imitate him in every thing, yet in fome 
** things Ido :” © and fo repeated the following lines from the 
* fecond book of Lucan’s Pharfalia, concerning that ftri& juiti- 
* ciary heathen. 

«¢ 'hefe maxims Cato conftantly ohey’d, 

** Each end he view’d, and reafon’s laws him fway’d ; 

“« He followed nature, nature’s fway him rul’d; 

«« To fave the ftate his paffions he controul’d. 

‘ The father, though pleafed to find fuch fagacity in his fon, 
‘ and fuch a furprifing progrefs in his ftudies, was yet unwil- 
* ling to give up the argument; for he he judged that thefe un- 
* common abilities would affift him to make a bright and fplen- 
‘ did appearance at the bar. He urged, few feamen ever at- 
* tained that high reputation, which generals and foldiers fre- 
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* quently acquired. “ Methinks (faid Mr. Vetnon) that the 
“ immortal lyric poet has beftowed a higher enitomiutn upon 
“ feamen in general, thati ever was beftowed upott thofe mov- 
“ jing in any other fphere. 

«« His heart was oak, his lungs wete brafs, 

«« Who firft, in brittle fhips, did try 

«< 'To brave the feas and ftotmy winds, 

«« Andeven the terrots of the fky. 
«« But (continued the father) the vittories Sarl by fea were 
** never honoured among the Romans, as thofe obtained at land : 
“‘ triumphs were devoted to the conquerors.” ‘Here Mr. 
« Edward interrupted, and faid, ‘‘ Auguftus Cefar made a more 
** glorious figure wheti entering Rome after the defeat of Mark 
«« Anthony and Cleopatra at Actium, thati ever He or his prede- 
*¢ ceffor Julius Czfar did before. And not only fo, but the 
« apartment in the fhield of AZncas, whereon that fignal vic- 
** tory is painted in fo mafterly a manner, is, lam told, the moft 
<<‘ glorious epifode in the whole defcription, which, if you pleafe, 
«* (continued he) I fhall repeat before you.” ‘* The father 
‘ charmed with the propofal, defired he might go on, afid ac- 
« cordingly Mr. Vernon, in obedience to his father’s commands, 
‘ rehearfed the following lines from the eighth book. of the 
+ Zneid. 

“‘ Mars in the middle of the fhining fhield 

“ Ts grav’d, and ftrides :!ong the liquid field. 

«¢ The Dire foufe from heaven with fwift defcent, 

* And difcord dy’d in biood, with garments rent, 

«© Divides the preace : her fteps Bellona treads, 

«© And fhakes her iron rod above their heads. 

«« This feen; Apollo from his Actian height 

«Pours down his arrows; at whofe winged flight, 

«< The trembling Indians and Egyptians yield ; 

«¢ And foft Sabeans quit the wat’ry field ; 

“© The fatal miftrefs hoiits her filken fails, 

« And, fhrinking from the fate, invokes thé gales : 

«¢ Aghait fhe looks, and heaves her breaft for breath, - 

«* Panting and pale, for fear of future death. 

«« The god had figur’d her as drawn along 

«* In winds and waves, and fcudding through the throng: 

«« Juft oppofite, fad Nilus opens wide 

«* His arms and ample bofom to the tide, 

«* And fpreads his mantle o’er the winding coaft, 

‘* In which he wraps his queen, and hides the flying holt. 

“* The victor to the gods his thanks exprefs’d, 

“* And Rome triumphant with his prefence bleG’d. 
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«* Three hundred temples in the town he plac’d, 

«* With fpoils and altars ev’ry temple grac’d. 

«« Three fhining nights, and three fucceeding days, 

«« The field refound with fhouts, the {treets with praife, 

«« The domes with fongs, the theatres with plays ; 

«« Allaltars flame; before each altar lies, 

«¢ Drench’d in his gore, the deftin’d facrifice. 

<< Great Czfar fits fublime upon his throne, 

«¢ Before Apollo’s porch of Parian ftone ; 

«« Accepts the prefents vow’d for victory, 

«* And hangs the monumental crown on high. 

** Vaft crowds of vanquifh’d nations march along, 

** Various in arms, in habit and in tongue.” 

Jefting apart, this extract is, perhaps, more than fufficient 
to convince the reader, that nothing can be more paultry and 
defpicable than this compofition intituled, ‘* The Life of Ad- 
«* miral Vernon.” 


Art. 14. Madrigal and Truletta. A Mock-Tragedy. With notes by 
the author, and Dr. Humbug, critich and cenfor-general. By 
J. Reed. 80. Price 15. 6d. Reeve. 


Parody and burlefque, tho’ ever fo well executed, have very 
little merit in them, becaufe the higheft degree of perfection 
which they are capable of attaining to, may be acquired by a 
very moderate capacity. ‘The moft neceflary requifite in a per- 
formance of this nature, is indeed a good memory, which the 
author of the piece before us feems happily poffeffed of, as 
there is fcarce a ftriking paffage in any of what the theatrical 
world calls Stock-plays, which is not introduced. All the humour 
lies in the application of them to taylors, coblers, &c. who com- 
pofe the Dramatis Perfone. We fhall extra& one fcene, which we 
believe our readers will be as well, if not better, contented 
with than the whole tragedy. 


‘ACT IL SCENE II. 
‘Enter Bukramo the taylor, and Strapada the cobler. 


‘ Buck. My ears deceive me, or I heard the voice 
Of dear Strapada once ; but, now alas ! 
* No more my friend—’tis he—avenging fteel ! 
(puts up his bodkin. 
Reft here unfeen—his lab’ring mind is lock’d 
In contemplation’s clofeft cell——TPll try 
To roufe him from this trance of thought—what, ho! 
Sirapada ! 


. Strap. 
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© Strap. Ha !—~Buckramo !—~Thou waft once 
* My truftieft friend: in my heart’s core I wore thee ; 
* Ay in my heart of hearts. 
‘ Buck. Ammonian Jove! 
And all ye gods, and goddeffes : perufe 
The folio of my paft and prefent thoughts ! 
Perufe it page by page, or in the way 
Of modern connoiffeurs, videlicet, 
Run o’er contents and index—if you find 
A with, unlefs to have Truletta mine, 
Preferr’d to good Strapada’s deareft friendfhip, 
* Hurl my thrice-thanklefs fpirit vengeful down, 
* Into th’ infernal pitchy lake, prepar’d 
* For negro-foul’d ingratitude. - 
‘ Strap. By Saturn! 
‘ His mother’s in his face—the dear Scourella— 
* It is too much to bear—fpite of my vow 
« I muft, [ muft relent—there is a way 
« To reinftate thee in my love : be virtuous. 
‘ The friends of virtue are Strapada’s friends——— 
* Forgo thy black defign on Madrigal, 
« And be as dear as ever what incites thee 
To feek his blood ? 
‘ Buck. He robs me of my miftrefs : 
And in return I rob him of his life. 
The robber rob, and robbery grows virtue. 

‘ Strap. The fubtlety of fchools may paint this maxim 5 ) 
« The feliools, where learned error ftalks abroad 
¢ With fuch gigantic ftrides, in wifdom’s garb ; ; 
¢ But truth, and found philofophy, difclaim 
© The paultry dawbing—know, bloodthirfty youth! 

« Know, thou death’s orator! dread advocate 
‘ For bowellefs feverity ! forgivenefs 
‘ Is greater, wifer, manlier bravery 
‘ Than wild revenge. 
« Buck. Ha! whither would’f thou lead me? 
‘ Strap. To virtue, to forgivenetfs talk no more . 
* Of fell revenge. 
‘ Buck. Not talk of it, Strapada? 
» € Pll talk of it, tho’ hell itfelf fhould gape 
« And bid me hold my peace—not talk of it ? 
‘ Not of revenge? the attribute of th’ gods, 
« Who ftamp it in our natures to impell 
‘ Mankind to nobleit darings. 
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‘ Strap. Rather call it 
The attribute of devils, ftamp’d on man 
‘ To draw deluded mortals to deftruction. 
‘ Buck. No more, no more——tempt me no more in vain~=» 
‘ My {oul is wrought to the fublimeft rage 
‘ Of horrible revenge. 
‘ Strap. And thou art fix’d 
* On bloody purpofe ? 
‘ Buck. Fix’d as Cambrian mountain 
* On its own bafe, or gaming lords on ruin. 
‘ Strap. Then all my flattering hopes of thy reclaim 
Are loft; and my fhock’d foul akes at thee: yet 
Attend my lait requeft——defer thy purpofe, 
Till the cold earth, in her parental bofom, 
Receive thy venerable mafter’s corfe. 
E’er long the fad proceffion will begin ? 
Then do not with unhallow’d broil prophane 
The dread folemnity of funeral rites : 
But lend thy kind affiftance to fupport 
Thy forrowing miftrefs thro’ the mournful fcene 
This thou wilt promife ? | 
* Buck. By yon filver lamp, 
* Which ftringlefs hangs, or hangs by ftring unfeen 
In azure firmament, I will ! 
‘ Strap. ‘Till then, farewel ~ 
This is fufficient to give our readers a proper idea of this 
piece, which the author has contrived to ftretch into five acts 5 
a melancholy circumftance for the poor audience, who, we 
doubt not, were heartily fick of the performance before the 
conclufion of jt; for though we may here and there meet with 
fomething laughable, it muft have been a difmal three hours 


entertainment. 
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Art. 15; Things as they are. 8vo. Price 2s. Hooper and 
Morley. 


This is’a fhrewd performance, in which, though there are 
fome maxims and reflections that do not correfpond with our 
ideas of things; neverthelefs, we find many remarks that are 
equally pertinent and uncommon. ‘The fcope of the author ts 
to prove, that we unneceffarily contracted an alliance’ with 
Pruffia, which incénfed the Ruflians, our former allies, and 
drove the houfe of Auffria into the arms of France; by which 
means we have intailed upon ourfeives a continental wat againft © 
the three greateft powers in Europe, to be maintained by the 
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help of one fingle ally, fupported with the treafure of this na- 
tion. He proceeds to demonftrate, that this ally muit, fooner 
or later, fall a facrifice to his own ambition : he expatiates on 
the abfurdity of German conneétions ; on the inconfiftent parts 
acted by the K—— of G B , and the E of 
H r; on the folly of purfuing the French to their own 
doors ; and on the infignificance of our late expeditions to the 
coaft of France. Thefe obfervations are interfperfed with many 
farcafms on the miniftry, which we hope are unjuft and unde- 
ferved. The public has a right to know, and no doubt, will 
know in due time, why thofe continental meafures, which were 
fo lately damned to reprobation, are now refumed in the face 
of day, and cartied on at fuch an enormous expence. 











Art. 16. Things fet in a Proper Light. Being a full Anfoser to a 
noble authors mifreprefentation of Things As They Are. 80. 
Pr. 1s. Pridden. 


If the curtain was drawn, fo as to exhibit this profound poli- 
tician and his xoble antagonift, in propriis perfonts, the public . 
would probably fmile at thofe airs of gravity, patriotifm, and 
importance, which they have mutually afflumed. Not that we 
fuppofe this conteft is a fham battle between two gladiators who 
play booty, in imitation of thofe undaunted heroes Sherlock and 
Johnfon ; or that the fame hand that wrote the firft pamphlet 
has underwritten the anfwer, to keep up a ball of amufement 
for the politicians of this metropolis. No, we can plainly per- 
ceive, that the author of Things fet in a Proper Light, is in zea- 
lous earneft againft the other, efpecially where that other feems 
to infinuate that the king of P a is altogether indifferent 
about the proteftant religion. The author of the piece now 
before us is fuch a good Proteftant, that he will never .forgive 
his antagonift for thofe infinuations ; and if he is not more fe- 
vere in his attack, it is not for lack of inclination: The Spirit is 
willing, but the flefo is weak. In-a word, The Light in which 
Things are fet, by this patriot, is a fort of owl-light that repre- 
fents objects a little confufed and obumbrated; and this per- 
haps may be the roger medium through which our -prefent 
fyftem of politics ought to be viewed. 





Art. 17. Reafin: A poem. To which is prefixd, a Notion of 
Poetry: an effay. 4to. Price 1s. Cooper. 


This twelve-penny pamphlet contains fix-pennyworth of 
profe, and fix-pennyworth of verfe. The profe eflay of fixteei 
N 2 pages 
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pages is intitled, 4 Notion of Poetry. The reader will find in 
this fome fenfible obfervations, together with others that are 
very difputable. He concludes it by faying, ‘ This moft af- 
* furedly is no time for any to purfue poetry who are not to be 
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contented with the pleafure it affords, and the probability of 
future reputation. For it is not in this age, but of the laft, 
that lord Bolingbroke (pofthumoufly) obferves, ‘* that the 
great men of all parties were patrons of literature.” ‘The 
fheepifh generality always pufh after their leaders; fo that 
Homer himfelf, or Antimachus whom Adrian, or Mufeus whom 
Scaliger, efteemed a better poet than Homer, or any thing 
more than them altogether, would at prefent fcarcely be able 
to catch the public attention. Yet, impell’d by an irrefiftible 
genius, poets, great poets, have of late years cultivated and 
difplayed their talents, and have been overlooked and neg- 
leéted. But whenever the tafte for poetry revives, as fooner 
or later it will, juftice fhall then be done to their authentic 
merit. and the happy refufe of thefe times fhall become the 


* delight and admiration of more judicious pofterity.’ 


The poem itfelf opens with fome good lines with which we 


fhall prefent our readers. 


¢ Divinity’s great fubftitute on earth, 
‘ Conduéter of the paffions but for thee 
* Too devious, teacher fole of moral truth, 
« And guide to what of happinefs we know, 
‘ Reafon, all hail. O may the bard who firft 
¢ Thy copious praife attunes to thee devote 
« Live o’er the fcanty fum of life, and die 
* In retribution large to thee devote! 
« So fhall he ftem mad appetite’s mifrule, 
* On this fide fear, of virtue’s calm fecure, 
* Though air the fuperftitious thunder rend, 
¢ Or central earthquakes rock the total globe : 
« So view with other than the vulgar eye 
‘ Kind nature’s boon, the pafs to halcyon peace, 
¢ The fweet ceffation of diftafteful life, 
* Which to the wife and brave, a goddefs fair, 
« Her fober form and tranquil mein unveils, 
« While in one hand Lethean olive waves, 
¢ And one fhe points aloft, or feems to point, 
‘ To diftant regions of fupernal blifs.’ 
The author afterwards defcribes the various powers and offices 


of reafon, and forms a logical hypothefis in a chain of apho- 
rifms, which he illuftrates and explains by defcriptions, meta- 
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phors, allufions, &c. This gives his poem an air, perhaps ra- 
ther too philofophical for the generality of readers, and renders 
him in fome parts a little obfcure. The neceflity of reafon’s 
direction in the commerce of the fenfes is touched with ele. 
gance and propriety, as will appear by the following verfes : 
< O mutual love, the moft tenacious bond; 
« *Tis yours o’er beftial flames, elfe too alike, 
‘ Th’ ennobled human appetite to raife 
« Immeafurably: yours the generous heart 
‘ That throbs capacious of another’s joy, 
« And leffens it while it more than fhares the woe ; 
‘ Yours is the look than kindeft fpeech more kind, 
‘ The touch whofe tranfports agonize the frame, 
* The form that’s faltlefs, and the fault that charm !? 
His addrefs to fociety is extremely pretty. 
‘ O lov’d fociety, what gifts are thine; 
< How is thy debtor every gentle mufe! 
‘ Tocallous minds the drudgery of the hand 
Wifely affign’d, for thought-laborious heads 
« The neceflary leifure, calm required, 
« Indulgent you referve ; who therefore fmooth 
« For late pofterity the lofty fong, 
~ € Or pen exaét the not innumerous profe, 
¢ Nature’s vaft wifdom-giving page explore, 
« Or fet the moral mufic of the foul.’ 
Speaking of corruption, he fays, 
¢ This firen from an hundred tongues harrangues, 
« An hundred venal tongues, and fmooths the way 
« With twice as many gold-polluted hands - 
‘ To power and wealth ; alas the ready way, 
‘ Perchance the only: but not that the path 
‘ To honor’s ftation, but not that to peace 
‘ Nor virtue, and its genuine payment fame.’ 

There are many other paffages in this little poem which have 
great merit in them, particularly the conclufion, where the au- 
thor pays the deferved tribute to the people’s minifter. 

We could with the writer had been more {paring of his com- 
pound epithets ; the multiplicity of which obfcures, in a great 
meafure, the beauty of his poem. We meet frequently * with 
two or three of them in a line; befides that, they often appear 
{trained and affected. Such as the down-rack’d wretch, zephyr, 
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* Whofe mifery-clofing aid the care-difeas’d, 


Due-diftanc’d nods the zephyr-troubled fhade. 
troubled 
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troubled Thade, xone-avow’d injuftice, co-during inftinks, nonght« 
evindiGive man, home-fuccef/sle/s worth, and fome others: thefe, 
with a few inaccuracies excepted, the poem is good, and de-~ 
ferves the attention of our readers. 


Art. 18. Jonathan Wild’s Advice to his Succefor. Printed from a 
manufcript, faid to be written by Jonathan Wild while under confine- 
ment in Newgate. Containing feveral ufeful hints and inftructions, 
ewhereby the whole art of thief-taking is made eafy to the meaneft 
capacity. To this pamphlet is annexed, aplan and propofals for an 
hofpital, or public afylum, for decay’d and infirm thief-takers, with 
a nurfery and fehool for the widows and children of thofe ufeful 
and truly laudable members of fociety. 8vo. Price is. Scott. 


This feems to be a fatire upon fome magiftrate of the pre- 
fent age, who, under the cloak of affected zeal for the public 
weal, practifes the vileft arts of villainy and corruption. We 
hope there is no fuch rafcal in being; if there is, it is the duty 
of every man to deteé and expofe his iniquity, that he may be 
ftript of his office, and fuffer the punifhment and ignominy 
which he deferves toundergo. This piece is written with great 
feverity and fome humour, which, however, we think, is mif- 
placed. ‘There are fome characters too wicked for ridicule. 


Art. 19. The New Creature deferibed. In a Sermon preached Ja- 
nuary 1, 1758, at the chapel belonging to the gift-houjes erected by 
Arthur Winfley, £/7; in St. Botolph’s, Colchefter. By Tho- 
mas Stanton. 4/0. Price 6d. Buckland. 


This fermon, tho’ it bears a kind of canting title, from which 
we expected jittle more than nonfenfe and enthufiafin, is a plain 
fenfible difcourfe, recommending, in an eafy and unaffected 
manner, brotherly love, humility and devotion. It concludes 
with this pious and fenfible exhortation : 

* Have we, Chriftians, fo much charity for each other as to 
‘ believe that we fhall, notwithftanding a difference of judg- 
*-ment about fome things in this world meet hereafter in a bet- 
‘‘ter ; that God will not hereafter condemn any for not fub- 
fcribing to articles of faith of man’s devifing ; that fuch as 
believe in the revelation God has given, and fincerely endea- 
vour by the grace and good fpirit of God, to live according to 
it, fhall not be finally rejeéted, let us endeavour to improve in 
‘ fo amiable, and divine a temper, remembering that the end 
‘ of the commandment, the end of diVine revelation, is charity 
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out of a pure heart, and of a good confcience, and faith unfeigned, 
4 Tim. i, 5. Let us more and more avoid what was fo much 
oe difgrace of the Corinthian church, /rife, and divifians, and 
let us guard againft pride, as the greateft enemy to peace, and 
chriftian perfe&ion, always /peaking the truth in love. 
¢ Let us endeavour to excel in all the chriftian graces, parti- 
cularly in thofe of Aumility, and love: thus fhall we beft re- 
commend the religion of the Lord Jefus Chrift to the efteem 
of others, and lay the moft folid foundation for peace in our 
own breafts ; and thus fhall we grow up in a temper that will 
beft fit us for the bufinefs, and bleffednefs of heaven, where, 
when time fhall be no longer, great numbers from different 
chriftian focieties, that worfhipped God in this world under 
different forms, and that of fome points in religion had dif- 
ferent conceptions, fhall.at laft meet, and all moft humbly, 
and thankfully acknowledge that they were faved by grace, 
and moft heartily join in afribing blefing, honour, glory, power te 
him that fitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb for ever.’ 
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Art. 20. 4 Genuine Narrative of the Enterprize againf? the Stores 
_and Shipping at St. Maloes, from the letters of a perfon of dif- 
tinttion in the fervice. With the particulars of the intent of thofe 
preparations, which are deftroyed; and of the couduct of the comman- 
der in chief, and behaviour of the forces.  Alfo, the circumftances 
of the death of the unfortunate Marquis de Landal, Intendant de 
Cote, «which have been varioufly and erroneoufly reprefented, &c. 
| Dedicated to the right hon. William Pitt, E/@; Svo. Pr. 1s. 6d. 

Staples. 

This pamphlet may evidently be ranked amongft the catch- 

penny ones. It is chiefly compiled from common reports, news- 
papers, and eked out with made-letters. Page 37, The abfurd 
and falfe ftory of the wager of a thoufand guineas is introduced 
with a pompous comment. The reft is much in the fame 
ityle of fulfome encomium and exaggeration. For a fpecimen 
take the following: 
_¢ If it be great glory in thofe to defpife death in the fervice 
of their country, who have engaged themfelves to hazard 
their lives in her defence, it commands a yet higher epithet, 
if words could reach fuch excellence, when thofe who have 
entered into no fuch engagements do it voluntarily: ‘The 
prefent enterprize has fome fuch, whofe names fome hand 
more fafe than mine from the ravages of time, will give to 
immortality.’ 
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Art. 21. The Condu& of a noble Commander in America impar- ' 
tially reviewed, with the genuine caufes of the difcontents at New- 
York and Halifax ; and the true occafion of the delays in that im- 
portant expedition. Including a regular account of all the proceed- 
gngs and incidents in the order of time wherein they happened. 8v0. 
Pr. 1s. Baldwin. 


This pamphlet is perhaps a needlefs apology for Lord L-d-n. 
It does not however appear, that it was written either by the 
fuggeftion or with the avowal of that nobleman. If there can be 
any who, with a moderate degrce of knowledge, even entertained 
a doubt of that lord’s perfe& blamelefsnefs, the exaftnefs, can- 
dor, and moderation, with which this writer, who appears 
thoroughly acquainted with the {tate of things, treats this fub- 
ject, cannot but difpel it. Ifin fome places he feems to run 
too much into the ftrain of panegyric, one may fee that he is 
rather carried away by his indignation againft the cruelty of ca- 
lumny, than difpofed to hurt the caufe of truth, by giving his 
defence of it the air of flattery. We cannot however entirely 
think it is doing that caufe, which feems to ftand fo fairly on 
its own bottom, any great good to connect it with that of the 
« good old Lord Blakeney, p.5. Not but that this lord is perhaps 
as defenfible; tho’ it is certain there are numbers of unpreju- 
diced perfons who will hardly be brought to think that Minorca 
was held out to thofe laft extremities which the importance of 
the place, or the duty of the fervice, required. They may in- 
deed bein the wrong; but there were, it muft be confeffed, ap- 
pearances enough to juftify fucha doubt As any extraé would 
wrong the order and feries of faéts, which give force to the con- 
clufion from them, thofe readers whom the fubject may intereft, 
either relatively to that lord himfelf, or to the tranfaétions in 
thofe parts, may be beit referred to the pamphlet itfelf. 
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In the lat Review, p. 78, g lines from bottom, for mind read paint, 
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